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Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 





STTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


AND| DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF 
Aeolian Ilall, 33 West 42nd St. 


Phone, 7498 Bryant 


ROSS DAVID, 


Fall term begins Sept 


VOCAL STU 


49 West 8sth St., 





Director 





PUBLIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC OF 


THE STATE OF 


r reasonable. 
5 Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
RARITONE, 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 150 W. soth § 





*Phone, 81o1 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER 
Studio: 257 West 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF 


122 Carnegie Hall. 





el. 880 Morningside. 


I years first assistant 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


zor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 








LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF’ SINGING, 

1211 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Columbus. 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
University of Vermont - - Burlington, Vt 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


1425 Broadway, New York. 





| CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East rqoth St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





ELEANOR PATTERSON, 


AMERICAN CONTRALTO. 


sito W. 124th St., New York. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 


Stud 435 Madison Ave., N.Y 





RECITALS AND 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metnop. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
1-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








THE ART OF SINGING. 
tudio: 62 East Thirty-fourth 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill 


MORITZ. E. SCHWARZ, 


Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New Yo 


Address Trinity Church, New York. 





Singers taught to read 


el 469-] Bedford. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Rhythm, Ear Training, Supervisors’ Course. 
Tuesday and Friday Classes. 64 E, 34th St., N. Y. 
T f 127 Quincy St., Brooklyn. 














Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


| WALTER L. BOGERT, 

resident National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
‘resident N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
Baritone leacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 





Puesday and Friday, 114 West 72d 


130 Claremont Ave.. New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
St 


ALICE GARRIGUE. MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





JESSIE G FENNER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
hone, Bryant 1274. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 
The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
Fall Term begins October rst. 

308 West 56th St. Tel. 3539 Columbus, 
Send 12c, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 

“My Vocal Method.” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE, Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method. Special Summer Courses for Teachers, 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Phone, 1350 Cycle. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 
Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada. 
415 W. sz7th St., N. Y. Tel. 3037 Col. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES, 
1730 Broadway, Cor. 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus, 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G. FriepMANN) 
CONTRALTO, 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F, & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR, 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 


VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—NELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


*"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORG 
With the ‘Musical Courier’; 






York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hilt. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 


AN, HARMONY. 
Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viottnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils, 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
’Phone, Harlem 3427. 
[In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Is Teaching During the Summer. 
231 West 96th St., New York. Tel. Riverside 1464. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 
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SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND ARTS 
BUG C i NI Diction for Singers Our Specialty MARIE LOUISE TODD Baroness Li I Y AvonELSNER iu T 0 R # A D | é 
Languages Taught Practically 
237 West 109th Stre VOCAL INSTRUCTION T 
” Phone Riverside PO ta asa isiet anit met cae PIANO 562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. a Soprano 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - ~- New York Address: Music League sy 
SAMUEL — 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y 
— GARD NE - Violinist = Soprano Marion T. Marsh 4 sincere artist, and one whom it will be 
ER KNEISEL QUARTET 1914-1915 N BUTL E wv C HARP — (pce » Ga Sepqueaticn a pet. to hear again.""— N. Y. Tribune 
Management: Foster & David. 600 Filth Ave. lew York N sl Hag echo Magan Brooklyn, N. Y. ae Precnnnt 1272 W. 
512 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, I. GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 
PERMELIA CONTRALTO SIGNOR G AGLI ANO Pres. Sherwood Music School 
CONCERT :: ORATORIO RECITAL SUE HARVARD, Sopr ano SARS ae ies Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Management : Alma Voedisch, 3941 Rokeby Street. Chicago, Iil- 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, I7/ W. 57th St., New York 


PAULINE LEMMER 


STUCKY 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 


Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 








Voice CuLture 
Art or SINGING 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL 3322 sic 
130 West 97th Street - New York City 





VIVIAN C. SANFORD 


CONCERT PIANIST AND VIOLINIST 
Instruction, Violin, Piano and practical Harmony 
and Counterpoint 

130 W. g7th St., 


New York City. 
wassui 7, BPs 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, 


STRICKLAND 


Y Composer of "Bout Rabbits."" ‘There Lived a Mald,"’ Etc. 
430 West 118th Street - - New York 


River 2172 





THE PA. 





Season 1915-16 King Edward Apt’ ; Bayard St.. pranoe 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
330 W. 95th Street New York Phone: River 6137 






































Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Etc, 
Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 
Phone, 6204 Greeley 


w.0FORSYTH 


Pianist one Ry meng of the Higher Art 











f Piano Playing 
COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM 
OR TEACHING 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 
MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 
Studio: 267 Vernon Avenue, Brooxtyn, N, Y. 


Phone, 5163 Williamsburg. 


carly WILLARD ms 








FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDIGE BLYE fin: 
Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIO 


TENOR 
and Artistic Singing. 








Voice Culture 


Approved by Bb ae and Titto Riccordi, 
Borgi, DeFalco, etc. 


Tamagno, 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera, oe Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, Yor 
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DUNNING SY. Or Improvep Must A 
Stupy For BEeEcinNers. D Home Address: Sr. Paur 
Send > pay eno > and ——- 7, indorse- E 
ments. rs. arrie Louise Dunning, 8 est goth L 
Bey New York City. Western address: Portland, A =. WESLEY SEARS, 
re. ‘ 
St. James Church, 
" a O 22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
+ RATORI PERA a Se ‘ 
Louise St. John WESTERVELT oncenr Onan ORGAN RBCIFALS. INETRUCTION 
P ersonal Represent atives: 
- Stee oa FOSTER & FOSTER 
1353 N. esha Bi: iar Oats TH. 25 W. 42nd St. Tel. 4422 Bryant VI i I ORIO CARE t 
“ VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
J Florence, Via del Conti, 7 
a st| 2 TENOR 
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mcr TD] 
converts. “ roan sel : oe Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON == 
oO: en Roa: olum o ’ > 
i cout 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
ANNE Personal Address : 27 East 62nd Street. New York City 
STEVENSON | BECLAH 8. MUNSON Ps Fon 
SOPRANO —~ % 
Soprano and Teacher Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave- 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Belari Method) “* 
828-9 CARNEGIE HALL Fj 
Tel. Circle 2822 r. TENOR——COMPOSER 
= “Two Roses” “Ah, Love, but a Day” 
ARTHUR A BURTON R CONTRALTO “Forever and a Day” ‘ *Maiden’s Yea and Nay” 
] Address: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. Hotel Marie Antoinette. Broadway. 66th and 67th Sts.. lew York 
F BARITONE Phone, Oakland 3240 HALLET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 
Fine Arts Building - - - - Chicago 
KARLETON HACKETT | ¢ 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 3 
TEACHER OF SINGING a 
Concert Organist Kimball Hall, Chicago. 3 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple r 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. - 
412 Fifth Ave., ler : 
MAXIMILIAN Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio. i 
“Her singing evidenced | in y 
every way the true artist.’ 
SAYS: Utica Herald Dispatch, 1915 
Violinist x Management: WALTER ANDERSON 


ror West rrsth St, Telephone 
ew York. Morningside 8832. 
New Studio, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
Western representative, Mack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gustaf Holmquist 
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CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
porn 











cat eels Voedisch 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


HAZEL EDEN soprano 


ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
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MADAME VALERI. 
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THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 














Matshall GOBB Soprano 


Management May Beegle 
1312 Farmers’ Bank Building, Phtsburgh, Pa. 








+ VIOLINIST 
; POSNER® 

° TEACHER 
& 25 East 112th Street New York 
pt 


THUNDER 


oem. The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 





Available for Concerts, Recitals, At Homes, Fes- lub of Phila 
tivals, ete. For dates, particulars, ete., address | © : VOICE 
JuLIus Darser, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago. 10 S. 18th Street Philadelphia 
E. B. de SERRANO SANSKY 
Mme. E. B. de KLIBANSK 
Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte Eight years leading teacher, 


Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Paiiecmpee 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 











For Information 
Address + 





Virgil Conservatory 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St, 
NEW YORK 








Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
years at Institute of Musical Art. 

Two Summer Courses in Voice 
Production, Breath Control, and 
Repertory Studies for concert, 
oratorio and opera, beginning 
June 1 and June 15. 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City Columbus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 


614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home oF THE BeetHoven TRI0 


< TIETJENS 


PIANIST 
i East 69th Street. New York 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR —Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 











Telephone 8255 Plaza 











I7| West 57th Street. New York 
Personal Address, 605 West 137th St., N. Y. 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, York. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, 29 W. 42nd St.. New York Phone 6427 oe 


John Prindle \T 


Saree OCOTT 


Co ‘omposer of 
“JOHN O'DREAMS" “THE REVELATION,” Etc. 


ELSA LYO 


Available tor Concerts and Opera for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newark, O} Ohio 


{MIDDLETON 


® Metropolitan 7 a New York 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Bullding - ° 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 VWest 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 











Dramatic Mezzo 
Soprano 








Boston 








REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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One of the three 
VERE Great Pianos of 
the World 


e 


THE yong pol COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 


NICH:&- BACH 


PLAYER-GRAND PIANO 





























UNIGUE in design and fully repre- 
sentative of Kranich & Bach standards 
of construction this wonderful instru- 
ment is the perfected realization of the 
artistic and musical ideals for which the 
foremost piano manufacturers have striven 
for nearly twenty years—a masterpiece 
of inventive genius. 


PRICE, $1,250 
237 EAST 23d STREET and 16 WEST 125th STREET 




















FRANK WOELBER [Ritticn | CARLO NICOSIA 


Authorized Exponent of the Formerly conductor with Century and 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD Hammerstein Opera Companies. 


. Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
864 Carnegie Fall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 5 West 6sth St, New York. 


ven M:. a 

canis ca Me FAY FOSTER 
M Ce ell Vo cal Trio 

906 Cathedral Pachwes (W. H0th 8t.2 New York Composer, Vorce Instructor anv COoAcH. 


aledial ' Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
Phone: River 6439 229 West 1rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Riverside 1374. 


WILLIAM J. FALK|oums | CADMAN 




















Assistant to Mr. Oscar SAENGER 
TEACHER OF SING ING COMPOSER-PIANIST 

Interpretation and Artistic Finish In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 

Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West 92d St., New York “Indian Music-Talk” 
tart Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTON 

¢ E T 
Concert Oratorio nrecital Ay a 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 

‘(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
23 West 42né4 Street 2 New York | Management, Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago. Ili. 





Virgil School of Music 
AUTUMN SESSION begins Mon., Sept. 
2oth in St. Petersburg, Florida. For par- 
ticulars address Secretary, Executive Office, 


567 Third Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATOR ire and Jeckvn Biv 


Chica 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 





Johr My Ha attstaedt, Victor Garwood, Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Enderson. 
Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
n Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 
. » got } J Reet ad. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Herbert Butler, Adi If WwW eidig Catalog mailed free. 












“CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC rsiasiisneo 1567 | 


CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


pendusten according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


- Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, 

Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








alogue and information 
ress Miss Bertua Baur, Directress. 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 

today which is still — built by its rage 
maker 
@ Its ween use in wach institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability : : = 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: =: MAKERS 


A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicar 
CourIER, 


BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


FACTORY, 33 HOLLAND, MICH. 


EMIL J. POLAK |? CONTI-ESERENGUER 



































Solo Harpist of Chicago Opera Association. 
Accompanist and Coach Now ee pupils in New York. 
Address: 217 E. 7ist St., N. Y. City Phone 923 Lenox 


VAR ontratto | SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


A 
= SOPRANO 

E Oratorio: C rt- Recital and Opera | Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
Phon 


; Ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place. Chicago 2. CL. ARK Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with His Compan: 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being Booked 


Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Buliding Chicago, III. 


el., Murray Hill 1267. 




















HERBERT MILLER tuto 


716 Fine Arts Building 


GEORGE D, HERWIG ¢ MARGOLIS CULTURE 


239 Fifth meet ge: Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accept ed) 528 Riverside Drive, N.Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 


DAN BEDDOE tenor mm BIGGS 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Soloist at San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions 
131 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Season 1915-16 in America 


Address 414 West 12ist St., — } ll 
Management: Wolfsohn Musi 























-r) S. Constantino 
D Italian Vocal Instractor 
oOo 
L GN ams Pietro A. 
P anise Concert Organist and Composer 
Hi 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago | srypig 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
E 
L Cincinnati, 0. Odd Fellows Tempie, Room 508, Cor. 7th & Elm Sts. 
z GRACE G. GARDNER 
B formerly Milan, London, New York 
= . Ponies INSTRUCTION 
Ss e t. to: 
By SOPRANO te orp in ¥ Toneplacement, Seasoation, 
Direction: WALTER ANDERSON Physical Development. 
171 West 57th Street New York | Bo lA ow restored, cause demonstrated, 
ALOIS 


TRNKA Elsa Fischer 


Concert Violinist | String Quartet 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
108 W. 111th St., New York City Phone Cathedral 6905 | 4 s1-¢s5 J. L. Hogan, 1 West 34th St, New York 
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By Leigh Henry.* 


“If you turn backward to count the links of the chain which 
connect your thought with the minds of the dead and embalmed, 
the strong chord which holds you to life will slip from your grasp. 

Cry from your heart, O man, wide-mouthed 
That your voice may be carried 
On the wind of tomorrow!” 
Paolo Bozzi (from Versi Liberi, 
in the Book of the Futurist Poets). 


The works of a creative artist are necessarily the state- 


ment of his personal desires and the record of his personal 
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not return to ancient lore for guidance; the experience of 
the past deals with things which are now obsolete or ob- 
structicnary, and its laws have no application to conditions 
of which it had no conception. The mental and physical 


aspects of today are the direct outcome of elements which 
have never until now entered into the life of humanity, 
and it is impossible to estimate them by the old standards. 
Moreover, an obsession by tradition denotes a retrospective 
tendency, 


and retrospection is a characteristic of old age, 
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TOP OF LETTER SHEET 
experience and achievement, and their value is propor- 
tionate to the development of his individuality, The cre- 


ative faculty is the absolute possession of the individual 
mind. The mass being solely reproductive is incapable of 
creation. The artistic forms which come into its posses- 
sion are reduced, by reason of this incapacity, to the level 
of reproductive machinery, which, as all mechanism, grows 
inadequate with the progress of evolution, and must neces- 
Hence it 
although the necessity of an effective artist medium is evi- 
dent, it is absurd to attempt to limit creative activity by 
existing standards, since each limitation can result only 
in an inadequate mode of expression, The theory of 
fixed standard of art and beauty is an excuse invented by 
mediocrity to cover its creative impotence. 

With the increased scope of thought and achievement, 
the traditional limits and forms resultant therefrom have 
ceased to have application to contemporary life and art 
conditions. In all spheres of civilization today there is a 
growing consciousness of new elements. As Rudyard Kip- 
ling has said, “All, or nearly all, that can be accomplished 
by the old means has-been won. The old mechanism is 
scrapped, and the moods and emotions that went with it 
follow.” With the discoveries of science and the inven- 
tion and perfection of new types of mechanism, the con- 
ditions and external aspects of life have undergone a com- 
plete change, and this has naturally caused a correspond- 
ing alteration in the mental standpoint of the artist. With 
the attainment of increased speed and the new capacity for 
flight, the old conceptions of time, space and distance have 
ceased to exist. Thus we are conscious of a new sense 
of freedom resultant on and proceeding from a realiza- 
tion of new dimensions. It has become necessary to re- 
vise our attitude in regard to almost everything. Life has 
become swifter and more dynamic in its manifestations, 
and constant activity is necessary in order that we may be 
able to cope with the possibilities which each day opens up. 
Vigor and continual concentration are more imperative 
now than at any preceding time. Experimenting with new 
forces, many of which we as yet understand imperfectly, 
every moment reveals strange possibilities; every move- 
ment is fraught with tremendous consequences. We can- 


sarily become worn out with use. 
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HENRY’S LETTER. 


a sign of inactivity and decrepitude. An era of action has 
come into being which demands courage, and self-reliance, 
the faculty of acute analysis and scientific thought to 
control and direct its To do this it is necessary 
to concentrate on the 


forces. 


prescnt with a continual view to 
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effort. In short a total 
revision of values has become imperative; a complete re- 
vulsion against the fixed conceptions of the past. The 
internal quality requisite for such a revolution has been 
excellently summarized by a sentence in “La Necessita’ 
della Rivoluzione,” by Giovanni Papini, himself a Futurist 
leader and editor of the Futurist Fortnightly “Lacerba,” 
where the author says “La vera rivoluzione comincia nella 
testa, e non sulle barricate,” 
mences in the head, 


the future possibilities of each 


(“The true revolution com- 
and not on the barricades.” Intellect 
is the requisite quality today, but an intellect not of the 
older pedantic type. Active mentality, a perceptive faculty 
and intellectual force born of existing conditions, qualities 
of the type so characteristic of 
rejuvenate the world. 


America today, these will 

But drastic measures are necessary to awaken the world 
from apathy and sentimentalism to the sane sense of the 
proportions which analysis and science have revealed. To 
attain this result an 
will 


which 
and 


aggressive spirit is 
concede nothing to 
which will ruthlessly destroy all things 


pansion and personality. 


necessary 
sentiment or superstition, 
obstructing ex- 
The realization of this necessity 
has brought into being the movement known as Futurism, 
which seeks to infuse all branches of art with a spirit of 
anti-traditionalism and liberty. Being the direct product 
of contemporary conditions, the influence of Futurist con- 
ceptions is exceedingly reason of the 
tunity for individual expression which it renders possible, 
and it is imperative that the intentions of the movement 
should be considered on their own merits. It is time that 
habit of attaching ready-made 
labels to everything which we lack the mental energy to 
investigate, without concerning ourselves with either the 
significance of such labels or the things to which we at- 
tach them. In connection with Futurism this fallacy has 
been particularly evident, all novel tendencies having been 


valuable by oppor- 


we rid ourselves of the 
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s the expr.ssions of a movement with the fun- 
tal principles of which they have seldom anything in 
mor Thus a false impression of those princ'pies is 
lered in the mind of the public, and the intelligent 
n is irritated and repulsed by the lack of logical 
ection between the various tendencies so thoughtl ssly 

l gethe 
[ { Futurist music is Bal‘lla Pratella, a young 
Bologna. His first appearance in Continentat 
ok place with the production of his Futur- 
ist opera “La Sina d’Vargonn,” op. 22, in the Teatro 
Comut ile at Bologna December, 1890, the work itself being 
rrize of 10009 lire, left for competition among 
s of Ltaly by the will of Cincinnato Barozzi. 
I mmittee of judzes consisted of the composers 
Pietro Mascagni, Giacondo Orefice, Guglianio Mattioli, 
fo Ferarri, and the critic Gian Battista Nappi. The 
rmance met with an enthusiastic reception, which was 
le compliment t« the composer, both poem and mu- 
i his pet Chis work marks the commence- 
new era in Italian music. Though the text is 
tten in free verse approximating to the type of poetry 
Gustay Kahn and Emil Verhaeren, it is the 
gical conclusion of the prose libretto used in the lyrical 
ic dramas of Bruneau and Charpentier, which it tran- 
ls in dynamic expression by its rhythmic quality. Pre- 
the success of this work Pratella had attracted the 
on of modern Italian musicians by an earlier music 
, entitled “Lelia,” op. 15, which was produced at the 
leatro Rossini, Lugo, with great success in 1904. Since his 
triumph Pratella has composed other important 
nd has issued several manifestos, propagandist and 
il and a musical manual, entitled “La Teoria Della 
Musica,” in which he evinces the knowledge of a remark- 
ly erudite and technically equipped musician. In addi- 
these works, he also has written two extremely 
etrative and subtle books on music, real contributions 
modern musical literature, entitled respectively, “Musica 
Italiana,” and “L’Evoluzione d’idee e di sensibilita” (The 
olution of idea and sensibility), which will shortly be 
vublished The whole trend of his writing, musical and 
therwise, shows him to be the possessor of an exceed- 
ingly virile and logical intellect, which expresses itself with 


a force and sincerity commanding respect and considera- 


man and his music pulse with intensely human 


feeling. On coming into personal contact with Pratella, 
one cannot fail to be impressed by his virile intellect, and 
almost instinctive mental perception, his spontaneous en- 
thusiasm and the originality and logic of his ideas. The 
whole personality of the man vibrates with vitality, sin- 
cerity, and nervous force. Violent and audacious as the 
manifestos are, chaoti¢ and revolutionary as his music 
may seem to some, the motive beneath is no mere reck- 
less destructiveness for love of the act itself. Living in 
a swift age, the spirit of Pratella, vigorous and imagina- 
tive, frets against all objects which impede progress, and 
he strives passionately for their removal, knowing that the 
time which is wasted in surmounting them would be more 
profitably employed in exploring new paths. Seientific de- 
struction of refuse and decayed matter is necessary for the 
health of the world. The outworn planet revolves un- 
productively and monotonously until collision with another 
body results in its destruction, but from the chaotic nebula, 
are produced new worlds and new life. This scientific 
fact may be taken as a simile of the conception underlying 
Futurist ‘art propaganda, a propaganda which I have been 
steadfastly supporting in England, France and Italy for 
the past four years. Extravagance alone seems generally 
recognized as the principal feature of the new movement, 
without consideration of the virile elements of which this 
extravagance is only the healthy exuberance. If the sage 
loses touch with laughter, burlesque, or any other mani- 
festation of healthy life, he ceases to exercise certain im- 
portant functions, and his lack of exercise brings about 
that incapacity and impotence which fosters disease. 
Hence the gradual decrepitude of the majority of philoso- 
phers. But beneath the ra llery and extravagance evident 
in the writings of my friends F. T. Garinetti, Carra, and 
Papini, and the other Futurist leaders, lies an indomitable 
purpose, a human and highly scientific conception; not the 
erection of useless monuments destined to obstruct the 
progress of the future, but the construction of light and 
effective art edifices, which serving their purpose shall be 
cast down when some superior form be discovered. 
The manifestos of Pratella show an acute perception of 
the new spirit evolved by the hitherto unrecognized forces 
with which science has brought humanity into contact. 
They contain logical and excellently constructed arguments 
for the complete freedom of the creative musician, and 
evince a progressive outlook always a little in advance of 
his fellow composers. Emancipation of the student from 
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pedantic and useless laws; liberation of rhythm from the 
monotonous domination of accepted time theories; de- 
struction of every outworn formula, and suppression of 
musical sentimentality and superstition; creation with a 
view to future potentialities and the conception of an en- 
harmonic system to supersede that incongruous harmonic 
counterpoint which has had so baleful an influence on 
music; these are the chief ideas of his exceedingly original 
and logical writings, conclusions to which the recent rhyth- 
mic experiments of Ernest Austin, Karg-Elert, Cyril Scott, 
and Sibelius, and the thematic innovations of Bela Bartok, 
Zoltar Kodaly, Arnold Schénberg, Scriabin, and Stra- 
vinsky give added significance. 

In the early part of 1904 Professor Granville Bantock 
drew my attention to modern “horizontal” free counter- 
point, as opposed to “vertical” or harmonical chordal writ- 
ing. Pratella in a technical manifesto of 1911 realized the 
logical conclusion of this opposition in the enharmonic sys- 
tem already alluded to. This conception he pronounces 
to be “none other than the synthesis of harmony.” He 
says further: “The logic of progress and evolution has 
made of harmony an unexpected synthesis of all the ele- 
ments of counterpoint,” which justifies itself upon refer- 
ence to the scores of Schénberg and Stravinsky, particu- 
larly the “Five Characteristic Pieces for Orchestra” by the 
former and the chorographic music drama, “The Conse- 
cration of Sound” by the latter. And, it must be borne 
in mind that Pratella had conceived and was advocating 
his new principles before either the performance or the 
publication of these works. He explains his enharmonic 
system as the fusion of contrapuntal and harmonic expres- 
sion in thematic lines which traverse and enunciate their 
internal harmonic qualities. In so doing he postulates 
also a new melodic thought, saying “you have only to con- 
ceive melody harmonically, by seeking harmony through 
the combinations of the succession of different and more 
complicated sounds, and you will easily find new sources 
of melody,” further stating that in such a conception lies 
the source of “Futurist melody.” In addition he affirms 
that “The different modes of the ancient scale, the differ- 
ent sensations of major, minor, augmented and diminished, 
as well as the recent scale mode of whole tones, are only 
simple details of a unique harmonic and a tonal mode of 
the chromatic scale,” a statement supported by the aban- 
donment of a tonic centre in works such as “Erwartung,” 
a dramatic dramalogue, and the cycle of declamation 
poems with music entitled “Pierrot Lunaire,” by Schén- 
berg, together with the same composer’s “Six Little Piano 
Pieces,” op. 19, and the later compositions of Scriabin, 
Satie and Stravinsky. A similar perception is evinced in 
the rhythmic system by which Pratella seeks to replace 
the inadequacy and confusion of existing time theories. 
Musical time, as we learn through the researches of M. 
Combareau, originated in collective labor, being utilized 
to regulate the movements of primitive workers and obtain 
simultaneity of action in united effort. This custom exists 
up to the present time in Africa, where the movements of 
boatmen in rowing and the tasks connected with husband- 
ry, such as sowing and tilling, and reaping, are regulated 
by a singer, who beats a rhythmic figure on a wooden 
drum. From these movements and time measures arose 
the earliest forms of the dance, pantomimic movem-nts 
illustrating chants in narrative form or in religious rituals. 
In civilized communities the time beat has lost its original 
utility, but is incorporated in the dance forms developed 
from the movements of primitive labor. And since our 
most highly developed musical forms, such as the sym- 
phony and sonata, are directly derived from old popular 
dance forms, certain limited time measures have obtained 
dominion which are relatively crude when compared with 
the subtler rhythmic inflections which our more developed 
modern sensibility discerns. In consequence of _ this, 
rhythm, which is a fundamental element of music in a 
greater degree than of any other art save dancing, has be- 
come restricted by a system of monotonous time limita- 
tions. This limited system, made familiar by constant 
repetition, has created sentimental associations in the minds 
of the mass which have led to its perpetuation, and this 
has resulted in the stifling of free rhythmic expression 
and development. It has also resulted in an absurd con- 
fusion, owing to the fact that the movements of music, in 
place of being judged rhythmically have been forced into 
the constraint of inflexible divisions of time. Pratella 
realizing the menace of artistic expansion occasioned by 
this fallacy, issued in 1912 a manifesto entitled “La Dis- 
truzione della Quadratura,’ which is the latest Futurist 
musical manifesto proper, in which he affirms the neces- 
sity for complete rhythmic liberation in musical composi- 
tion in a degree cqual to that attained by verse libre in 
poctry. Speaking of rhythmic movement and time divi- 
sions, Pratella says: “In practice the contraposition of two 
different rhythms is efficacious so long as it is possible to 
regulate them by movement; beyond this limit it produces 
an ‘anti-rhythmic’ confusion, and: the almost-impossibility 
of simultaneous execution, exact and without the conces- 
sion of a part of one of the two species of rhythms.” As 
an example, he quotes the first beats of the opening bars 
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of Wagner’s prelude to “Parsifal.” He points out the 
fallacy of “the contraposition of a ternary rhythm, con- 
signed to woodwind (6/4=34+3) against a binary rhythm 
consigned to strings (4/4=2+2) Lento,” containing an er- 
ror of relativity since the accent of one of the two species 
of rhythm is necessarily neutralized. He conceives the 
movement of the hand as the unit of time measure, and 
even the feet that beat the earth in the dance, constitute 
the basis of rhythm. He therefore postulates the follow- 
ing definitions: “Movement of two Accents (the first of 
repose, the second of movement)= Binary Rhythm. 
Movement of Three Accents (first of repose, second and 
third of movement)=Ternary Rhythm. The accents in 
their turn are subdivided Binarily or Ternarily in sub-ac- 
cents of repose and movement, in the manner of the ac- 
cents, but in minor proportions of a half or a third, The 
divers methods of combining Binary rhythm with Ternary 
rhythm and vice versa produce Mixed Rhythm. Binary 
Rhythm offers two combinations of mixed subdivision: 
(a) Bin, Ter. (b) Ter. Bin. The movement of Ternary 
Rhythm offers six combinations of mixed divisions: (a) 
Bin. Ter. (b) Ter. Bin. The movement of . Ternary 
Rhythm offers six combinations of mixed subdivisions : 
(a) Bin. Bin. Ter., (b) Ter. Bin. Bin., (c) Bin. Ter. Ter., 
(d) Ter, Ter Bin., (e) Bin. Ter. Bin, (f) Ter. Bin. Ter. 
Therefore we have: 


Subdivision Binary 
Binary Rhythm of Ternary 
Movement 7” Mixed (2 combinations) 
° "1 Subdivision Binary 


ernary P 
Mixed (6 combinations) 


| Ternary Rhythm of { 


The relative relationship between Accent and Movement 
are the same between Movement and Measure of Time. 
Measure of Time of two movements or of a number of 
movements which are multiples of 2 (the first of repose 
and the other of movement, and so on consistently)= 
Binary Measure. Measure of Time of three movements 
or of a number of movements which are multiples of 
(one of repose and two of movement and so on consist- 
ently)=Ternary Measure, and this independently of every 
single species of rhythm relative to each movement. The 
divers methods of combining the movements of binary 
rhythm with the movements of Ternary Rhythm and vice 
versa during a Measure of Time, produce a succession of 
movements of Mixed Rhythm. The union of a binary 
measure of time with a Ternary Measure produces Mixed 


Measure. Therefore we have: 

Binary subdivision 
Ternary 

ines _ 
Binary 

Ternary 
Mixed 

Binary 
sarees? 
Mixed 


\ 
F 
{i 
ie 
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Binary Rhythm of 
Binary with 
movements of 

Ternary Rhythm of 


Binary Rhythm of 


Ternary with 


bacpashare le tape Ternary Rhythm of 


Ternary 
Mixed 
Binary 
er hd 
Mixed 
Binary 
Ternary 
Mixed a“ 
Binary 
Ternary 
ixed 
Binary 
Mixed Rhythm of { Ternary 9 
Mixed 


Measures ; 


of Sime Mixed Rhythm of 


Binary Rhythm of 


Mixed with 


movements of 4 Ternary Rhythm of 





(La Distruzione della Quadratura, 1912.) 
Developing this conception, Pratella postulates the fol- 

lowing : 
NEW MANNER OF WRITING AND CONSIDERING TIME. 
Movement of Binary Rhythm: 

v=(/s—/,) relative of the movement of Ternary Rhythm. 

a= (8/5—*/4)- 
Tempi of Binary Measure: 

2?=(2/,—Duple Time) relative to a= (°/,—*/4); 

42=(Common Time—*/.) relative to 48=(?/s—"/4); 

OAMH(. cc ccceens ) relative to 4+2°=(.......++- ). 
Tempi of Ternary Measure: 


3?= (@/<—4/2) relative to 39=(°/s—/s); 

3+3%=(*/s—*/s) relative to 3+3°=(....-+---- ). 
Tempi of Mixed Measure: ‘ 

2+3?= (5/4) relative to 2+3°=(....-..+-- ); 

3+ 22=C/.) relative to 3+2°=(.......45. ); 

g+42= (1/4) relative to 3+49=(. 0+. ees ; 

4+3°=('/a) relative to 4+3°=(......-++)s 


“As can be seen, the large number indicates the quantity 
of movements composing the Measure of Time; the smali 
2 indicates the accent of Binary Rhythm, and the two 
large numbers taken in sum together indicate the diverse 
and very distinct manners of beating the time of mixed 
measures. At the Semibreve represents 
(in notation) definitely and invariably in every case, the 
Consequently the Minim represents the accent 
(La Distruzione della 


same time, the 


movement. 
and the Crotchet 
Quadratura.) 


the sub-accent.” 


The artistic standpoint of Pratella both in his writings 
and his music is characterized by intense vitality and emo- 
a desire, expressed in his 
sensibilities of music from 


tional feeling, the outcome of 


own words, “to liberate the true 
all imitations and influences of the past; 
with all changes towards the future, drawing inspiration 
and aesthetics from natural sources and traversing all the 
phenomena of the present, human, and as yet beyond hu- 
man; and to exalt the Man Symbol perennially rejuv. nated 
in the varied aspec:s of modern life and their intimate re- 
lation with natural causes (Manifesto 1911). His earlier 
works, such as the lyr:c compositions for violin and piano, 


to feel and sing 


voice and piano, and piano alon: comprising op. I to 10, 
while generally formal in scheme and treatment, show that 
Pratella, in the earliest stage of creative develop- 
mnt, had a cer‘ain acuteness of perception with regard 
to harmonic and instrumental color. These 
published by Fantuzzi, Milan, and Bongioranni, 
The religious compositions, ops, 12 and 13, show a growt’ 
of this sensibility, combined with an awakening conscious- 
ness of its expressive function. These works are pub- 
lished by Edizione, “Pensionate,” Milan; Bongiovanni, Bo- 
logna, and Libreria Marcello, Between these works 
and one music drama, “La Sina d’Vargonna,” op. 22, already 
mentioned, is discernible a remarkable development of 
power which finds its expression of its successive phases 
in a number of highly original works at present in man- 
uscript, but destined to publication in the future. Among 
these is the music drama “Lelia,” op. 15, mentioned earlier 
with its companion work, a dramatic poem entitled 
Lontano,” and a symphonic legend for orches‘ra, 
una Volta,” op. 16. The latter work is 
breathing all the naive human feeling, all the f 
mystery of legendary lore, all the wonder of dreams, mem- 
sensibilities accumulated by mankind through 
The remaining five opus numbers 
consist of a series of symphonic poems—‘“Notte ebbrezze 

Sangue,” op. 17; “Baccanale d’Autunno,” op. “Vor- 
tici di danza,” op. 19; “Canzoni di primavera,” op. 20; “La 
notte di Natale,” op. 21—written on texts from Italian 
and Romagnolian folk lore, all closely related in their un- 
derlying ideas, and expressing a gradual development of 
conscientiousness from the elemental passions of love, joy 
and hate to a complete awakening to the potentialities of 
humanity. Next comes the music drama, “La Sina d’Var- 
gonna,” op. 22, which, with the lyric works for voice and 
piano—“Impression,” op. 26, “Stati d’anima,” op. 27—and 
“Inno alla rivoluzione, Mexico 1911,” op. 209, for solo, 
chorus and orchestra, make evident an ever increasing 
power and originality, qualities born not only of passion, 
but also of an acute realization of the group forces affect- 
ing all modern existence, while the smaller intervening 
works—Prima Suonata. op. 23, for viola and piano; “Ro- 
menza,” op. 24, for violin and piano, and “Trio, in tre 
tempi,” op. 28, for violin, violoncello and piano, are more 
introspective. The .composer’s tremendous objective en- 
ergy attains a cumulative expression in the “Musica Fu- 
turista per orchestra” (“Inno alla vita”), op. 30, published 
by Bongiovanni, Bologna. This work is remarkable for 
the graphic manner in which it synthesizes the dynamic 
energy, thought and emotion of contemporary life. With 
the initial huge fortissimo passage in whole tones one can 
almost visualize the lines of Paolo Buzzi! 

“O men of yesterday, 
You can bury your spears in your breast.” 
(Versi libre.) 
The feeling created is one of splendid egoism: at once 


even 
works are 
Bolcgna. 


Turin. 


“Regno 

“Cera 
very beautiful, 
fantasy and 


ories and 
countless centuries. 


the final repudiation of the past and the acclamation of the 
future. Nor does the force of the 
throughout the whole of this work. From beginning to 
end the music progresses through a marvelous labyrinth 
of free rhythms, 


opening diminish 


daringly and v:gorously contrasted; tra- 


versing a stupendous succession of dynamic movements 
and enunciating the moods beneath them. All the 
broken and sub 
merged beneath the amazing wealth of music, the 


terrifying rise and tall of sound 


tradi- 
tions of academic music are flung down, 
almost 
and its turbulent rhythms 
3ut extreme and revolutionary as the music seems on first 
hearing, it conveys the impression of a very sure and cer- 
and the on examination, 


tain purpose underlying it, score, 


proves to be mas:ierly in its construction. Throughout 


following it—“La Guerra, 
Dro,” 
saggio per orchestra ed intonarumori,” 
is stirred by the 


this work and those immediately 
danses futuristes,” op. 32; “L’ 
op. 33, and 


one 


Aviatore music drama, 
“Gioia, 
wondertul feeling of energy con- 
light, 


rhythms and harmonies, the 


veyed, the intensity of color and emotion 


concentrated in the 


movement, 
sens: of 
immeasurable poss'b‘lities and almost unbounded poten 
tiality of human effort emanating from the succession and 
contrast of elimination of ordinary 
transitions in the musical progressions, the complex poly- 


rhythmic treatment 


musical moods. The 


and the flowing enharmonic themes, 
serve to create an indelible combination of images which 
reflect most 


This insistence on the 


acutely the spirit of contemporary activity. 
force of modern life is a consistent 
characteristic of both Pratella’s creative work and artistic 
theories, Futurist artists as 
a whole. As Marin:tti has pointed out, the 


future is the present. 


a peculiarity common to the 
seed of the 
The dramatic and lyrical themes of 
the past were almost invariably 


founded on sensuous or 


But with the entrance of intellcctualism 
effect of 


things has come to be sought, 


emotional appeal. 


into art and the science on life, the beauty of 
not in their outward form, 
totally 
Mere 


animal strength today has given place to strength of nerves 


but in the ideas which move them; a conception 


opposed to the accepted, Grecian ideal of beauty 
find more interest in mental 
cxpression than in the mere graceful attitudes and outlines 

human form. The 
ism and brute 


and nervous endurance. We 


with its emottonal- 
personal and tribal feuds, has grown 
viewed in 


older her yism, 
force, 
with the colossal 
struggle of human intellect against unmeasured forces. All 
material things which at first 
and 


insignificant when contrast 


seemed monstrous, hideous 
and dramat- 
viewed as the 


attained beauty 
when 


merely utilitarian, have 


ically heroic proportions, means by 
which mankind shall arrive at an estimation and conquest 
of the forces behind them. 

Ver- 
Pratella has concentrated his attention 
on the profuse energy exhibited in the 
ments of modern life: the tremendous 
workshops, 


Following the path opened up by Whitman and 
haeren in poetry, 
tumultuous move- 
force behind the 
factories, dockyards, locomotives, steam- 
ers, aeroplanes, and machinery and the future possibilities 
emanating therefrom. He is the musical 
modern epic; the poet of an era of effort, of the 
itable energy evident in the life of America and the great 
industrial centres of the world. One might apply Stefan 
Zweig’s characterization of Verhaeren with equal accuracy 
to Pratella. For him also 
the more finality, 


ocean 


creator of the 
indom- 


beautiful 
will, power, and energy it contains.” He 
loves our epoch because it does not despise effort, but con 
denses it; 
action. 
chine, crowd, 


“a thing is the more 


because it-is not scattercd, but concentrated for 


All that has will and an aim in view, man, ma- 


and town; all that vibrates, works, hammers. 
all that bears in itself fire. 
feeling; all this sounds in his work. 
there is no dust, no 
where is creation, 


action. 


travels ; impulse, electricity and 
In this multiple gear 
ornamentation; but every- 


the feeling of the future directs all 


useless 


We who live today are witnessing a transformation of 
the world which renders individuality and.an original out- 
look an imperative necessity. As the aviator guides his 
machine above obstacles insurmountable to the feet of his 
forefathers, so the mind of the modern artist carries him 
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above the laws which hampered his predecessors. Through 

fine courage and imaginative and constructive vision 

e explorers in science and art, we owe the liberated 

nsciousness of the world today, and the future will as- 

suredly give high place to the progressive genius of BALIL- 
PRATELLA 


Ruhleben, 1915 


*Refore the war, Leigh Henry was director of music in the School 
the Art of the Theatre, at Florence, Italy. He appears to have 
Germany when hostilities commenced and was detained there 
n a concentration camp at Ruhleben. Mr. Henry writes 

letter to the editor of the Musica, Courter: 


Absender Englanderlager Ruhleben 


B F August 14, 1915. 
blir New York, United States 

© 437, of America 
Dear Mr, Liesiine You will perhaps remember me as Director 
M School for the Art of the Theatre, Florence. I was de- 
n your June number, the translation by Mme. Anne 
Simon of the “Manifesto dei Musicisti Futuristi,” published by my 
Balilla Pratella, in 1911. In view of your publication of this 
I imagine that it might interest you and your readers 
uvn of Pratella’s work and ideas. I send, therefore, the enclosed 
egging you to excuse the inkscript, as I have no typewriter 
j ive written closely in order to occupy as little space as 
ble, since it is only owing to the extreme kindness and courtesy 
Rittmeister Mutzenbecher, the officer directing the censorship 
ere, that I am permitted to dispatch the study. I also enclose a 
the lectures arranged by the Ruhleben Arts and Science 
Unions My first acquaintance with Pratella’s music dates from a 
erformance of his compositions, mentioned in the study, at which 
I was present rhe interest excited by hearing the work deepened 
mviction on perusing the scores, and during the last four 
ears I have devoted a considerable amount of my time to the writ- 
ng of articles (published in the Daily Telegraph, The Musical 
ndard, The Egoist, and La Gazzetta di Roma) in support of his 





ions which were commented upon with some inter- 
and Italian critics and musicians, and were translated 
French by the critic, Georges Bazile. They also received the 
enthusiastic approval of F. T. Marinetti and Giovanni Papini, in the 
Futurist magazine “‘Lacerba.” From Pratella and Marinetti I have 
eived every facility for publishing the first authorized articles in 
English, on the music of the Italian Futurists, thus coming into per- 


} 


Pratella and his unpublished works, as well as ok- 

ng further insight into his published music. In 1913 and 1914 

| brought Pratella’s work to the notice of Professor Granville Ban- 
nd Sir Henry J. Wood, who both expressed their interest in 

cles to me I also devoted certain of my concerts in the 

Palazzo Fen-i, Florence, and other parts of Italy, to Futurist music. 
So you will realize that I take it seriously and have the subject 
rt If printed, I hope you can let the article appear in 

ts entirety, either all in one number, or continued in two parts 
mbers, as I have reduced it to the very smallest pos- 








i 1s compatible with lucidity. I also enclose a program 
oduction of Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” given with 








great success June last The music, by Professor Bryceson Tre- 
Adelaide, was of remarkable originality, and consisted of 
1 Prelude, Scene Music and Interludes, Songs, a Processional (acted 
litorium before procession) and Epilogues. The music was 
nstructed thematically on the whole tone scale and the harmonies 
sed on the duo decuple mode, or scale of twelve equal tones. 
l'reharne has also composed over sixty songs, choral and instrumental 
works during his internment, all of a marked individuality and very 

GILBERT WILSON Cans 
Cantante 

Concert Opera Oratorio 


Managemen’, Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave., New York 
Evelyn Hopper, Western Representative, 2589 Spaulding St., Omaha 


OHN Director Organ Department 
Northwestern University 
ea ORGAN RECITALS 


Management: MRS. mERMAN LEWIS, 402 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Evelyn Hopper, Western Representative, 2589 Spaulding Street, Omaha 


GRAHAM MARR, Baritone 


Engaged for entire season 1915-16 
Chicago Opera Co., to sing first roles 
Mrs. Herman Lewis, Manager, 402 Madison Ave. 
Miss Evelyn Hopper, Western Rep. 2589 Spaulding St., Omaha 


LUCILE LAWRENCE 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Opera Concert Oratorio 

















Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Avenue, New York 








progressive in tendency. Of these the finest are a volume of Imagiste 
Songs, five Volumes of “Songs about Children” and “Five Choral 
Poems.” The Ruhleben Madrigal Society, conducted by Edgar L. 
Bainton, has also achieved considerable work and given excellent 
concerts, 
Every good wish, Yours cordially, 

(Signed) Letcu Henry. 
Please use any details in this letter, if of any value to you, 
Bainton’s new opera has just been produced at Glastonbury. 





Sieveking’s Innovation. 


Martinus Sieveking, the optimistic pianist and teacher, 
will reopen his Paris studio about the 1st of October, not- 
withstanding the war—and he has American pupils, with 
room, undoubtedly, for more. 

Sieveking, who has been passing the summer near Evian, 








HOW SIEVEKING TEACHES DURING THE HOT WEATHER. 


on the shores of Lake Geneva, has invented, as the snap- 
s..ot shows, a new system of studying piano during the 
hot weather, so attractive that it will surely be copied next 
summer by his rivals. 





Mrs. Morrill Opened New Studios September 15. 


Laura E. Morrill opened her studio at the Hotel 
Majestic, Seventy-second street and Central Park West, 
New York City, on September 15. The large class await- 
ing her promises to make this season one of the busiest 
in her active career as a teacher of voice. 

Mrs. Morrill had a very successful and enjoyable sum- 
mer in Boston, teaching during the week and motoring in 
all directions for the week ends. Pupils from Maine, New 
Hampshire, and from many sections of Massachusetts 
formed a large and enthusiastic Boston class. Regarding 
this class Mrs. Morrill says: “The voices have been ex- 
ceptionally fine, making it a delight to teach.” Many of 
the pupils who were with her in Boston this summer have 
decided to settle in New York for the winter, and others 
will come down from Boston at stated intervals. Although 
she has been strongly urged to spend at least two days 
every week in Boston, it is very doubtful whether she will 
decide to do so much travelling as this would require. Her 
many friends and admirers will be delighted to learn that 
Mrs. Morrill is in splendid vocal condition herself, an 
excellent testimonial of the efficacy of her tone work. 





Clara Gabrilowitsch’s Recital. 


At her recital in Aeolian Hall, on the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 29, Clara Gabrilowitsch will sing an all Russian pro- 
gram. Among her numbers will be songs of Glinka, Boro- 
dine, Rimsky-Korsakow and Arensky, a Rubinstein group, 
a Tschaikowsky group, and two songs by her husband, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The contralto will be heard in 
Hartford, Conn., and Orange, N. J., the latter part of Oc- 
tober. 








Mrs. Gold’s New Studio. 


Pauline Gold, accompanist and coach, who is spending 
this month in professional work with the members of Oscar 
Seagle’s colony at Hague-on-Lake George, will return to 
New York about the 1st of October and open her new 
studio at the Stanwood, West Fifty-fifth street. 
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TENOR? Adéress mas. HERMAN LEWIS, 402 Madison Ave., New York 


Evelyn Hopper, Western Representative, 2589 Spaulding St., Omaha 


Re-engaged for Fourth Season with Chicago Grand Opera Company 
AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON FOR CONCERTS 








ELEONORA de CISNEROS, ixiscir‘resding totes in these important Opera Houses 





Italy—Milano: La Scala, two seasons; Dal Verme, two seasons. 

Naples: San Carlo. Parma: Reggio, four seasons, Ter- 

Municipal theatres. Ravenna: Municipal theatres. 
rino: Municipal theatres. 












A —Vienna: Imperial Opera. Trieste: Municipal Opera. 
Portugal—Lisbon: Royal Opera, two seasons, 

France—Paris: Theatre des Champs Elysees. 
England—London: Covent Garden. 


Russia—Petrograd: Imperial Opera. 

Belgium—Brussels: Monnaie de Brussels, 

South America—Rio de oe Teatro Lirico. 

Cuba—Havana: National Opera. 

United States of America—New York: Manhattan Opera, 
Metropolitan Opera. Chicago: Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company. F 

Australia—New Zealand, Honolulu in concert. 





Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Evelyn Hopper, Omaha, Neb., Western Representative 








Music Given Equal Rank with Other Subjects 
at Stanley Hall and Stanley College. 


Minneapolis justly prides itself on being in the van of 
the movement to put music in the public schools on the 
same footing as other subjects. The accomplishment of 
this result two years ago was counted a great triumph 
by all who believe in music as an educative factor in a 
community. At Stanley Hall and Stanley College, the 
well known schools for young women, music has had this 
rank since the founding of the institution, twenty-five 
years ago. At that time, however, few colleges and uni- 
versities were ready to recognize music credits, and there- 
fore Stanley graduates always had to take their music 
study as an “extra.” One by one, however, higher insti- 
tutions of learning are coming to the point where they 
recognize the value of that study, and Stanley girls now 
enter several institutions which recognize music credits, 
a‘though many still class music with laundry and dancing, 
among the “extras.” 

Of all the plans for the coming year, now being formu- 
lated by Olive A. Evers and her associates, none are re- 
ceiving more attention than those having to do with the 
music department. This is justified by the fact that there 
is a growing demand on the part of its patrons for the 
very best training in that branch. Stanley, as a private 
institution, could from the first put music on an equal foot- 
ing with other subjects, and the results have justified this 
stand. The same sense of values that gave the subject its 
rightful place from the first, led to the purchase, some ten 
years ago, of the Northwestern Conservatory, the oldest 
and largest school of music in the Northwest. The man- 
agement of Stanley had previously found it difficult to get 
the best masters to come to the city to teach in a girls’ 
school, and the determination to give Stanley girls the very 
best led to the purchase of the conservatory. 

The reorganization of the conservatory, broadening its 
curriculum and strengthening its teaching force, brought it 
up to the standards of the best music schools in the coun- 
try. This has resulted not only in a remarkable growth 
in that institution, which now enrolls some 700 pupils year- 
ly, and has a teaching force of forty or more experienced 
specialists, but has fully met the design of Miss Evers, the 
president of the school, in that it provides for Stanley Hall 
advantages in music probably not equalled by any other 
girls’ school or woman’s college in the country, there being 
no branch of music, technical or theoretic, that is not in- 
cluded in the curriculum. 

Stanley Hall and Stanley College not only have all the 
resources of the conservatory at their command, but have 
also a splendid heritage in the musical life of their own 
institution, and in the different student organizations 
which arouse enthusiasm and help to create the atmos- 
phere necessary for fine work. Among these are the Stan- 
ley Choral Club and the Stanley Trio. This year Mr. Ful- 
lerton, the head of the voice department, plans to organize 
a Stanley Glee Club. The giving of little operas, cantatas, 
and other entertainments of that nature, helps to maintain 
enthusiasm in the voice department of the school. 

At the students’ Thursday Musicale, which meets twice 
a month, the progress by the members is followed by an 
informal reception, at which local and non-resident musi- 
cians are guests of honor. The literary society and the 
class organizations, the Saturday everting “At Homes,” all 
count music as a most valuable feature of their programs. 
Thus Stanley students find it delightfully easy to follow 
the advice of William James, the great psychologist, “to 
hear a little good music at least once a week.” In fact, 
there is never a day at Stanley in which there is not an 
opportunity to hear good music, excellently rendered, while 
the numberless concerts and recitals at the conservatory, 
and the exceptional opportunities offered by the symphony 
concerts, with their great solo artists, all combine to pro- 
vide a musical atmosphere for the schools which is in- 
valuable in its effect. 





Wassili Leps Appreciates Zitterbart’s Compositions. 


Wassili Leps and his excellent orchestra, who have been 
appearing with great success at the Exposition Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., recently gave a program on which ap- 
peared two works of the late Fidelis Zitterbart, the Pitts- 
burgh composer who died on August 30, 1915. These 
works were his “Marcia Funebre,” which is the third 
movement of his symphony in D minor, and the symphon- 
ic poem “Hamlet.” 

In speaking of the privilege of being allowed to perform 
these works for the first time, Mr. Leps js reported to 
have said: “He was a composer of eminent ability. His 
works-—at least those of them which I have seen—have 
been conceived and expressed in truly classical spirit. The 
compositions are in the highest degree musicianly and 
are well orchestrated. It is to be hoped that eventually 
some of them, at least, will be published.” 





Hans Fischer, tenor of the Stuttgart Opera, was killed 
in action on the Western battle front. 
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Stella Carol, the Heroine of the “Arabic.” 


Hugo Goerlitz, the impresario under whose manage- 
ment Stella Carol will appear when she arrives in this 








STELLA CAROL. 


country, has received a graphic account of her experience 
with German Zeppelins and submarines. Before embark- 
ing on the Arabic at Liverpool on August 18, she gave two 


farewell concerts, one at Brighton and one at Herne Bay. 
At Brighton the enthusiasm was intense and crowds 
waited outside to cheer her, grasp her hand and wish her 
Godspeed. At Herne Bay on August 17 she also tri- 
umphed, And here, to use the local manager’s. words, an 
incident happened, which will remain in the minds of those 
present as long as this war will be talked about. If it had 
not been for Stella Carol there would have been a tragic 
ending, and her coolness saved the situation. 

While the young artist was singing the encore to her 
last song, a Zeppelin came in from over the sea and hov- 
ered above the pavilion. Of course the place is kept in- 
tensely dark, but outside the artists’ entrance the airship 
was to be clearly seen, while the monotonous buzz of its 
propellers could be heard distinctly, and made it possible 
to locate the Zeppelin’s exact position in the sky. The 
guns immediately commenced firing, but one can easily 
understand why the airships so often escape, for they only 
come out when there is no moon. Naturally, the female 
portion of the audience soon became panic stricken, but 
little Stella, in spite of the cry of “Zeppelins,” sang on 
“If I Were a Bird,” and finished it on the most beautiful 
top note one could possibly imagine. There were about 
3,000 people in the pavilion, composed largely of women, 
and there was also present all the element of tragedy. 
That this was averted was entirely due to the cool cour- 
age of Stclla Carol, While her party was waiting at the 
station for the train later on, the Zeppelin proceeded in- 
land and they could hear distinctly the reports and see 
flashes of the exploding bombs in the distance. After 
leaving Faversham, a town about fifty miles from London, 
all lights in the train were extinguished. The airship fol- 
lowed as far as Chatham in the attempt to bomb the train 
and only lost it when it entered the big Chatham tunnel. 

Miss Carol has not decided when she will sail. She has 
lost all her belongings, which will take time to replace, 
and she says in a letter received by her manager, that with 
the Zeppelin raid and the torpedoeing of the Arabic, she 
has had enough of adventures. She fully realizes that she 
has to carry out her contract, but will now wait until ne- 
gotiations between the United States and German Govern- 
ments have been successfully carried through, so as to 
guarantee safety in crossing. 

At present Stella Carol heads the bill as “Stars” at the 
Palladium, London. 





Louis Stillman Returns to New York City 
After Profitable Summer in the Adirondacks. 





Louis Stillman, pianist and teacher, is back in the me- 
tropolis after a particularly satisfactory summer season 
at Lake Placid, Adirondack Mountains. For two months 
he has been living there in his bungalow, Pine Lodge, 
teaching from 9.30 a, m. to 1 o’clock p. m. each week day 
and recreating the remainder of the time. This latter 
pleasure consisted of long walks through nature’s wilds 
and the taking of snapshots to the extent of three hundred 
most excellent picture-mementoes of his summer outing. 
Of course there were tennis and all the other conventional 
sports-of the day, but for the two above mentioned, Mr. 
Stillman confesses to having an especial penchant. Study, 
too, was often combined with the out-of-door life in a very 
practical way, for lessons in harmony were often given 
out on the lake. 

Among the many pupils who followed Mr. Stillman to 
Lake Placid was the unusually talented Frank Sheridan, 
who was heard in interesting recitals at Lake Placid Inn, 
Lake Placid Club, the Stevens House and at Pine Lodge. 

Of two of these recitals, the Lake Placid News, of Au- 
gust 27, stated in part: “Frank Sheridan astonished the 
guests of Stevens Hotel with his interpretation of modern 
and romantic music. Wednesday afternoon he repeated the 
same program for the guests of the Lake Placid Club and 
caused the president of the club, Dr. Dewey, to make the 
following remarks after the recital: ‘I wish to thank 
Frank Sheridan and his teacher, Louis Stillman, for the 
pleasure we have had in listening to a most interesting 
program delightfully rendered this afternoon. We will re- 
call in years to come when Mr: Sheridan has become 
famous, the very admirable impression aroused by the emo- 
tions of a boy of eighteen who played like a master of 
fifty.’” 

Following is the program used by the pianist on these 
two occasions: 


DE SOURS 6 aoe cb awd bus on ied. nede 4 Woe vedas eeaddbes Bach 
PG She Sh ad ac deca eke ie ces c cvcn k bas oneende chin saeeces Beethoven 
RE COLOR Te Bry To Pee eee ep ee eae Schutt 


Prelude, Serenade d’Arlequin, Tristesse de Columbine, Poli- 
chinelle (burlesque), Pierrot reveur, Caprice-Sganarelle. 


COE Sif has Cis ade Ca dad dab neentigKdecbicek aabax Coad Debussy 
PR SNE SWEET. Shee ht Dain ee uuba Was GR AXE thee Cewertas Laidow 
SN Uc beaten thas paw bee ah os’ od b8aKe thes bee Dandrieu-Godowsky 
NK Se teeiies Oc Reds Cubes a bwkbasnccdatepes sap eebvgn Moszkowski 
SEE 8 MOG vig sca knon cree se dadnnesonbawyees 6cknvs beh eee 
IO te Ge UI S 6s 5 dds svn 004s pase nconbechangstecsraed Chopin 


NE OO Fan et Ananececeacas Weeccecacdudvessesese Wagner-Liszt 
CURTINR PEE Sila Cs soko cKehey bee 00 Oeectereebe ces Moszkowski 
RES aE ee on ines chedie cevewmec Schulz-Evler 

Additional Bach and Beethoven numbers were given at 
the remaining recitals. As a result of these piano pro- 


grams, Mr. Sheridan, who, by the way is only eighteen 
years of age, was offered several engagements for this 
season, when he will spend much of his time in study with 
Mr. Stillman as his assistant teacher, and also in concert- 
izing. 

Prominent in the Lake Placid colony during this past 
summer were Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the Cin- 


LOUIS STILLMAN AND FRANK SHERIDAN. 
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TAKEN AFTER RECITAL OF LOUIS STILLMAN’S PUPIL 
FRANK SHERIDAN, AT PINE LODGE, LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


cinnati Symphony Orchestra, Victor Herbert, Mme. Sem- 
brich, Rubin Goldmark, etc, 

Mr. Stillman’s teaching, concluding from this his first 
season spent in that way there, bids fair to become a per- 
manent affair at Lake Placid. He opened his studios at 
114 West Seventy-second street and at Steinway Hall, New 
York, September 15, the outlook being very good for a 
particularly gratifying season. 





May Marshall Cobb Visits New York. 


May Marshall Cobb, one of the leading sopranos of 
Pittsburgh, and an artist who is in frequent demand for 
concerts and recitals, was a recent visitor in New York. 
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STEINWAY 


THE purchase 
of a Steinway 
for the homemeans 
the selection of the 
ideal piano, tone 
and workmanship 
being of first im- 
portance. 


@ lt is the price of 
the Steinway 
which makes pos- 
sible its supreme 
musical qualities, 
but you will find 
that the Stemway 
costs only a trifle 
more than many 
so-called ‘‘ good” 


pianos. 


@ Style V, the new 
Upright, at $500, 
and Style M, the 
smallest Steinway 
Grand, at $750, 
offer a special ad- 
vantage in price. 
They embody all 
the distinct Stein- 
way features, but, 
being of reduced 
size to meet the 
requirements of 
the modern home 
or apartment, are 
offered at these 
very moderate 
prices. Both have 
mahogany cases. 








We shall be glad to send you, 
free, illustrated literature, with 
the name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you. 











STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York . 
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SEASON 1915-16 


The distinguished 
American Pianist will 
tour this country. 


MAWAGEMENT : R. E. JOHNSTON, 145) BROADWAY, N.Y. Knabe Plano Used 


CONDUCTOR 
and COACH 


1 yreuth; Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
een rhe ~~ ce SCBUMANN-HEINK. Tour 1915-1916 


SAM TRIMMER 


PIANIST 
Director, Piano Department Texas Women's College, 


sCATHERWOOD 2: 


439 Blanchard Bidg., 





\V 





Fort Worth, Texas 





Phone 20584 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


ECAMPANARI 


os The Traditional Art of the Italian Bel Canto 
R and Grand Opera 


oO 26 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco 


MARY S. 


hee WARFEL 


America’s HARF Virtuoso 


Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 


CECIL FANNING Baritone 
H. B. TURPIN sccompans 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
in Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 


Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 


THEODORE SPIERING 
»;GREAT AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


(FIRST AMERICAN TOUR IN ELEVEN YEARS) 
AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON 1915-16 


























Management: 
R I JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


US. 
KERR 


BASS--BARITONE 
RECITALS 


In English, German, French, Italian, Norwegian 


538 West 143rd SL, ,,tssphons_| New York City, N. Y- 
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YOUNG LADIES’ LIVING AND PRACTICE ROOM. 


VON ENDE DORMITORY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Progressive New York School of Music Adds Another Building 
for Use of Students. 


Under the capable guidance of Herwegh von Ende, the 
von Ende School of Music in West Eighty-fifth street, 
New York, has within a comparatively few years advanced 
to a prominent place among the conservatories of the coun- 
try. Frequent attention has been called to the high mu- 
sical standard which Mr. von Ende has created and main- 
tained, and the faculty of the school is composed of many 
prominent and eminent artists and teachers. 

Students from all sections of the United States have 
enrolled at this institution and have converted the imme- 
diate neighborhood around the building into a truly mu- 
sical settlement. A young women’s dormitory has been 
instituted one block from the school in Eighty-sixth street 
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VIEW OF THE DINING ROOM IN THE NEW VON ENDE SCHOOL DORMITORY. 





LOUNGING ROOM, YOUNG LADIES’ DORMITORY. 


near Central Park West, to accommodate the young ladies 
studying at the school.. This addition is a home in every 
sense of the word, and is located in one of the best resi- 
dential sections of New York City. The need for just such 
a home has been felt for a long time by the school itself 
and by persons contemplating sending their daughters to 
an institution which is not in itself a boarding school. 
Mrs. A. R. Seaburn, formerly of New Orleans, is in charge 
of the dormitory students, and their life in the school 
resembles in every respect that of their respective homes. 

A great deal of consideration is given to the social life 
of the students. Weekly musicales, educational lectures, 
dances and other opportunities to improve the young men 
and women musically, intellectually and socially, provide 
interesting diversion. Receptions have been given in the 
past, affording opportunities to meet personally such art- 
ists as Leopold Godowsky, Carl Flesch, Frieda Hempel, 
Ferruccio Busoni, Elena Gerhardt, David Bispham and 


others, 
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Reengagements for the Zoellner Quartet. 


This is the fourth season for the Zoellner Quartet in 
America and each year has seen an increase in the return 
engagements of this sterling organization. The demand 
for appearances this season has been such that the entire 
tour has had to be rearranged, so as to take in practically 
every State in the Union. 

Among the return engagements this season for the 
Zoellners are included the following: Boston, Harvard 
Musical Association (fourth appearance) ; Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, University of Kansas (third appearance); Ladies’ 
Morning Musical Club, Montreal, Canada; Ladies’ Music 
Club, Quebec, Canada; University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million, S. D.; Takoma Club, Laurel, Miss. (third ap- 











ON OCTOBER ist 


ORCHESTRA. 


WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL 


Formerly Conductor at the Opera Houses in Vienna, Hamburg, Amsterdam, 
Breslau, etc. In America: 
Butterfly” Tours, and seven years conductor of the ST. PAUL SYMPHONY 


WILL OPEN A NEW YORK STUDIO 


NEW YORK 


Henry W. Savage’s “Parsifal’” and ‘Madame 








He will coach in Operatic and Concert Repertoire, Special Courses 
in Orchestration, Score Reading and Technic of Conducting. 








Address applications, West Boothbay Harbor, Maine; after September 15th, 771 West End Avenue, New York 















pearance); University of Miss., Oxford, Miss.; Lucas 
Ades Concert Course, Wichita, Kansas; The De Luxe 
Concert Series, Des Moines, Iowa; Musical Institute of 
Ari, Oklahoma City (third appearance). 





Vivian C. Sanford’s Students’ Recital. 


Vivian C. Sanford gave an interesting concert at her 
studio, 130 West Ninety-seventh street, New York, on 
Thursday evening, September 2, at which nine of her pu- 





. pils, both of piano and of violin, appeared. Mme. San- 


ford’s excellent work was highly commended by the large 
and enthusiastic audience present, which bestowed liberal 
and well deserved applause on all the participants. 

The program follows: “Fairy Wedding Waltz” (Tur- 
ner), “Priére du Matin” (L. Streabbog), Martha Celina 
Panchard; three duets (Sanford), Emily Osborne, Mme. 
Sanford; “My First Duet,” Cecilia Edell; three melodies 
(Landon), Mildred Lipman; two melodies, Anna Conroy; 
“In Happy Mood” (Landon), Minnie Karp; duet: “Trudg- 
ing Onward,” “Morning Prayer” (H. F. Enckhausen), 
“May Flower,” Grace Nealy; “White Carnations,” “Maiden, 
Why Weepest Thou,” Emily Osborne; duet: “Air from 
Martha” (Flotow), “Long, Long Ago” (Irish Air), Martha 
Panchard and Mme. Sanford; violin solo, “Berceuse de 
Jocelyn” (Godard), Louise Dupont, accompanied by Mme. 
Sanford; valse (Aug. Durand), mazurka (Sidney Smith), 
“Papillon” (Grieg), Virginia Robin Holmes; violin solo; 
“Passepied” (Ernest Gillett), Mme. Dupont. 





The music by the First Baptist Choir, led by B. Batts 
created a wrath of applause.”—Johnston City (Ill) Prog- 
ress. 
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Besekirsky Was Busy During Summer. 


Wassily Besekirsky, the Russian violinist, has been busy 
all summer, not alone in working up an entirely new reper- 
toire, but by appearing in many charity concerts and pri- 
vate musicales. He gave a series of eight recitals at Point 
Au Pic, Canada, where he spent his summer. These were 
of great success artistically and very well attended by the 
many visitors at the Canadian resort, who come there from 
all parts of the country. 

These are the programs given by Mr. Besekirsky, some 
of which he will repeat at the various concerts to be given 
by him durjng the early part of the season: 

Sonate (Veracini), prelude (Bach), “Havanaise” (Saint- 
Saéns), “Berceuse” (Simon), “Cavatina” (Cui), “Ser- 
enade” (Arensky), and “Hungarian Dance” (Rachmanin- 
off). 

“Le trille du Diable” (Tartini), air (Bach), allegro 
(Bach), “Reverie” (Besekirsky), “Slavic Dance” (Dvorak), 
“Melodie” (Nicolaieff), andante and finale from Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto, 

Suite (Sinding), “Sicilienne”’ (Bach), gavotte (Bach), 
“Romance” (Wagner), “Scenes de la Czardas” (Hubay), 
“Berceuse” (Mlynarsky), variations (Tartini-Kreisler), 
andante and finale from Bruch’s “Scottish Fantasie.” 

Largo and presto (Bach), “Sarabande” (Sulzer), “Elfin 
Dance” (Popper), nocturne (Chopin), andante (Lalo), 
rondo (Lalo), “Serenade” (Tschaikowsky), “Romance” 
(Gliére), and allegro (Glazounoff). 

Sonata (Franck), praeludium and allegro (Pugnani- 
Kreisler), andantino (Saint-Saéns), “Rondo-Capriccioso” 
(Saint-Saéns), and “Zigeunerweisen” (Sarasate). 

Andante (Bach), adagio (Tartini), “Bourrée” (Bach), 
“Traumerei” (Schumann). “Caprice” (Paganini), varia- 
tions (Joachim), and first movement of the Tschaikowsky 
concerto, 


Sonata (Schumann), “Fantasie Norwegienne” (Lalo), 
andantino (Martini), “Humoreske” (Dvorak), “Canzon- 
etta (Tschaikowsky), and “Dance” (Akimenko). 


“Chaconne” (Bach), sonatine (Dvorak), adagio 
(Brahms), air (Goldmark), two caprices (Paganini, and 
“Valse Caprice” (Saint-Saéns). 





Marie Ellerbrook, “A Singer with a Real Voice.” 





who made a successful tour 
of the United States and Canada last season, recently filled 
a week’s engagement as soloist with Pryor’s Band at New 
Jersey’s popular summer resort, Asbury Park. Under the 
heading, “Miss Ellerbrook is given ovation—Beautiful con- 
tralto voice of Pryor soloist delights large audiences,” the 
Asbury Park Press printed: 

“*At last we have a singer with a real voice,’ commented 
members of Pryor’s Band yesterday on Marie Ellerbrook, 
contralto soloist, here for a week’s cngagement at the Ar- 
cade. Miss Ellerbrook received an ovation on her first 
appearance, yesterday afternoon, and she was well received 
again last night, when she appeared in costume as Delilah 
in Saint-Saéns’ ‘Samson and Delilah,’ ‘My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice.’ 

“Miss Ellerbrook, a young woman of handsome appear- 
ance, tall and gracefully formed, attracted immediate in- 
terest as she entered upon the platform last night in the 
gorgeous costume of the Jewish royalty of ancient Biblical 
times. But the interest in the costume was lost in the en- 
joyment of the young woman’s singing. Her beautiful 
voice was well suited to the aria, which she sang in a style 
so pleasing to the audience that she was called back to re- 
peat it. 

“In the afternoon Miss Ellerbrook’s 
was Bohm’s ‘Calm as the Night,’ in the singing of which 
she was at her best. The effect was such that many were 
led to declare hers the most beautiful contralto voice ever 
heard here. She sang ‘Three Little Chestnuts’ and ‘Phil- 
osophy’ as encores, being applauded to the echo.” 


Marie Ell_rbrook, contralto, 


singing 


program number 





“Neutrality.” 


Paul Draper, singing on Mount Desert, found that there 


was a very strong anti-German feeling in the summer col- 


onies of those two places. On the program of one of his 
Bar Harbor recitals Schubert’s “Two Grenadiers” ap- 
peared, and as he naturally used Heinrich Heine’s original 
German text, certain ladies in the audience made the not 
uncommon mistake of thinking that the “Marseilles,” which 
is introduced at the end, was “Die Wacht am Rhein.” 
There was considerable gossip about it the next morning 
until musical friends came to the rescue and established 
the identity of the music. What was his surprise to hear 
from his manager at Northeast Harbor, where he was to 
sing soon afterward, that certain ladies had returned their 
tickets to the recital there because he had sung “Die Wacht 
am Rhein” at Bar Harbor. He explained the matter, the 
ladies were reassured and came to his recital, though, after 
it was over, one of them said to him: “Yes, that is the 
‘Marseilles’ ; but I don’t like the song anyway—there is too 
much about the Kaiser in it.” Innocent soul—for her 


there was only one Kaiser, one whom she did not like, and 
it took a long explanation finally to convince her that the 
“Kaiser” to whom the great Jewish poet referred was 
none other than Napoleon Bonaparte. 





Albert Schott’s Season. 


Albert Schott, the Wagnerian and Lieder tenor, has 
ended his vacation in the country and now is ready to 








ALBERT SCHOTT. 


begin his concert season, which probably will include also 
several appearances in opera that are now under negotia- 


-in the newspapers and musical journals of our land. 


tion. Mr. Schott is in splendid physical trim and excellent 
voice and his singing is expected to be a real surprise to 
his fellow countrymen, who up to now are acquainted with 
the Schott vocal deeds only through the successes achieved 
by the American tenor abroad and chronicled frequently 
The 
Schott tour is under the management of M. H. Hanson. 





Dietrich Pianoforte School Resumes for Season. 


This month will see the resumption of the classes at the 
Dietrich Pianoforte School, Philadelphia, Pa, of 
Walter N. Dietrich is the director. Two additions to the 
David 
Norwegian 


which 
Moyer-Berlino and 
pianist. Both of 
Mr. Dietrich 
therefore are perfectly familiar with his mode of 
ing. Mr. Moyer-Berlino will probably be heard in a public 
recital in Philadelphia some time in October when he will 
play works by Chopin and Liszt. 


this school will be 
Schow, the 
artists have been 


faculty of 
H. Roy 


these 


young 


coaching with and 


teach- 


A Photographer of Many Well Known Musicians. 


On August 1, W. Vivian Chappel opened a studio at 1731 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, which is known as the 
pel Studio. 


Chap- 


Mr. Chappel, who was formerly of the Haes- 


eler studio, located at 1513 Walnut street, tock over all 
of the negatives formerly owned by the Haeseler stu- 
dio, which was one of the best known in Philadel- 


phia, being patronized by many of the leading musicians 
there. Having been connected the 
for a number Mr. Chappel has photographed 
many of-the well known musicians of this country, 


with Haeseler studi 


of years, 
this be- 
ing a specialty at these studios. 
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A JOURNEY BETWEEN EUROPE 
AND ASIA 








~ TRANGE, interesting and manifold were the expe- 
S ences of the next two weeks. From Petrovsk we 
ed by railway to Vladikavkas, the starting point in 

ing the Caucasian Mountains via the Dariel Pass. I 

an amusing experience with the ticket agent at the 
’etrovsk. In making change he gave me one ru- 
less than he should have given me, and when I called 
ittention to this he took down from the wall a primi- 
instrument for reckoning, composed of black and white 
ids strung on wires, such as I remember having used 
learning to count as a child in school. He went over 


m by means of these beads no less than four times 








rite P'CTURESOUE MOUNTAIN MONASTERY, 
“NEW ATHOS.” 


was convinced that he had made a mistake, but 
finally, good humoredly, refunded the ruble. This 


ystem of counting by beads, by the way, is, 
as it seems to us, to be found all over Russia. 
en in the best shops of the large cities we found it in 
ant use. Mental reckoning seems to be unknown. 
Trains in Southern Russia. 
ill day’s journey from Petrovsk to Vladikav- 
although the distance is less than 200 miles. But 


unknown in Russia. The express trains.run about 


hour, and the ordinary accommoda- 


tw miles an 
n trains only fifteen miles an hour. The stops at the 


tions, too, are exasperatingly long. There is an at- 
of oriental indolence. The train we went on 
through express from Baku to St. Petersburg, and 
iakes the distance in about the same time that it takes 
to cross from New York to San Francisco. 
cars are dingy, unsightly, and wholly lack- 
omfort that we are accustomed to in America 
rmany, The first class is considerably inferior to the 


although the seats are uphol- 


Gerniany, 














WITH TWO GEORGIAN CHIEFS. 


MRS. ABEI 
with their high backs are fairly comfortable. 
jiows were a source of great aggravation to 


them could not be opened at all. The 


ACROSS THE 
CAUCASIAN MOUNTAINS. 


By 
ARTHUR M. ABELL. 





train had no dining car, but two long stops were made for 
refreshments. The larger stations are amply provided 
with food, so that we did not suffer in this ‘respect. 

The Beautiful Scenery. 

The railroad skirted the base of the Caucasian Moun- 
tains, so that on our left the eye was regaled with magnifi- 
cent mountain scenery all day long. We could see in the 
distance the snowy peaks, some of them several thousand 
feet higher than the highest of the Swiss Alps. Of great 
interest to us were the great oil districts through which 
we passed. The oil wells are mostly in the hands of 
French and English companies, and we passed train after 
train of oil cars. 

The Great Cattle Plains. 

On the other side of the railway stretched away as far 
as the eye could see to the north immense grazing plains, 
and we passed literally hundreds of thousands of cattle 
and sheep in great herds. In this respect these plains are 
very similar to the great plains of the West. It is no 
longer a mystery to us, where the huge quantities of Rus- 
sian meat, which were sent to all parts of Europe before 
the war broke out, come from. 

The Great Dariel Pass. 

After passing the night at Vladikavkas we set out early 
the following morning for our memorable journey over 
the Caucasian Mountains by way of the great Dariel Pass, 
which is traversed by the Georgian Military Road laid out 
by Alexander I. There are but two passes over the Cau- 
casian range, the Iron Gate of Derbend and the Dariel 
Pass, and the latter is the only one that can be traversed 
by horse and carriage. We started out in a comfortable 





A GREAT-GREAT-GRANDMOTHER .OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 
Photographed for the first time in her life. 


open carriage drawn by four superb Russian horses, but 
before we arrived at Tiflis, on the other side of the moun- 
tains 210 Wersts (about 150 miles) distant, we had tired 
out no less than twelve relays of these spirited animals, 
It required forty-eight horses to take us over these moun- 
tain ranges. As horses are raised there in abundance we 
had no difficulty in securing them, although some of the 
younger ones had been so badly broken in that we were 
more than once in danger, through their shying, of being 
dashed to pieces over precipices more than 2,000 feet high. 
The road; although fairly good most of the way, had no 
railings at all, and as it is often very narrow, the danger 
of being thrown over those awful precipices is very great. 
In fact, our guide coolly pointed out places to us, where 
travelers had been dashed to pieces by falling over those 
very cliffs. This was the trip of a life time; proceeding 
leisurely, it gave us am excellent idea of the life and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants of these remote mountains. 
A Wonderful Mountain Range. 

The Caucasian Mountains are the natural boundaries be- 

tween Europe and Asia and extend for a distance of 700 





ON THE BORDERS OF 
CIVILIZATION 











miles from the Caspian to the Black Sea. The highest 
peak of the range, situated near the middle of the central 
chain, is Mt, Elburz with an altitude of 18,570 feet, being 
nearly 3,000 feet higher than Mont Blanc, the highest 
peak in Europe, which is 15,781 feet high. The second 
highest peak of the chain, Mt. Kasbeck, at the base of 
which we spent the first night, is 16,552 feet high. Mt. 
Kasbeck is the culminating point of the Dariel pass, over 
which we drove. Not only in height, but also in rugged 
grandeur of outline the Caucasian Mountains surpass the 
Swiss Alps. The mountain chain is one unbroken wall of 
rock ranging from 8,000 to 18,000 feet in height. It is 
crowned with glaciers and eternal snow. Clad in our 
warmest winter clothing and wrapped in heavy woollen 
rugs we did not suffer from the cold, although we drove 
for hours over snow and ice, 
The Sublime Scenery. 

The view from the summit of the pass is of indescribable 
grandeur. For more than a hundred miles we could see 
the snowy peaks stretching out in either direction toward 
the sea. On a very clear day the Black Sea can be seen 
from the top of Mt. Kasbeck, although it is more than 150 
miles away. From Vladikavkas to the highest point of the 
Pass the ascent is rapid and abrupt, but in the other direc- 
tion, toward Tiflis, the descent is very gradual. There is 
probably ‘ho other road in the world capable of being tra- 
versed by teams, that offers such scenic beauty, variety and 
grandeur. The Caucasian Mountains are much bolder and 
wilder than the Swiss Alps. One misses the vegetation, 
the verdure, and the lovely waterfalls of the Alps, but one 
is compensated for this by the greater ruggedness and the 
sublimity, by the greater scale on which the mountains are 
laid out. Here, indeed, one communes with Nature in one 
of her loftiest moods. 

Grecian Mythology and the C: ian Mountai 

In and near these mountains are laid many of the scenes 
of ancient Grecian mythology. It was here that Prome- 
theus was chained to a rock, and to Colchis on the Black 
Sea in the valley below was made the first and most fa- 
mous of all voyages of discovery—the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, There are many modern legends also woven about 
these peaks, The scene of action of Rubinstein’s opera, 
“The Demon,” is also here. The mountaineers themselves 
tell many weird and interesting legends, some of which 
date back to a time long before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. 





The Origin‘of the Caucasian Race. 
The theory has often been advanced that the Caucasian 
or white race, which has always led the world in the on- 








THE CARRIAGE IN WHICH MR, AND MRS. ABELL CROSSED 
THE CAUCASIAN RANGE. 


ward march of progress, originated in the warm fe:tile 
valleys on the southern or Asiatic slopes of these moun- 
tains. The origin of the white race, however, is so ob- 
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scure that this cannot be proved. Certain it is, neverthe- 
less, that the Georgians and Circassians dwelling at the 
feet of these mountains, were originally taken as the most 


ek EE ny 
MT. ELBURZ, THE HIGHEST PEAK OF THE CAUCASIAN 
RANGE, MEASURING 18,:70 FEET, WITH GLACIER. 
beautiful types of the white race and thus did the name 
“Caucasian” originate. This much can be traced back def- 
initely, whether we accept the theory of Blumenbach, who 
divides the human family into five divisions, or the theory 
of Cuvier, who separates it into three varieties. The 
lineage of these inhabitants of the Caucasus can be traced 
back to very remote times. Blumenbach, whose remark- 
able work on the “Varieties of the Human Race,” writ- 
ten in 1775, attracted such world wide attention, declared 
the inhabitants of this district to be the purest representa- 
tives of the human family. He introduced the term Cau- 
However, Lathon, the famous English ethnolo- 


(1852) 


casian, 
gist, whose books—‘The Ethnology of 
and “Varieties of the Human Species” 


Europe” 
(1855)—deal with 
this subject, criticises Blumenbach as follows: “Blumen- 
bach had a solitary Georgian skull and that skull was the 
finest in his collection, that of a Greek being next, Hence 
it was taken as a type of the skull of the more organized 
advance of our species. More than this, it gave its name 
to the type and introduced the term Caucasian. Never has 


- ? ' 





OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT WITH A GROUP OF 
MOUNTAINEERS. 


a single head done more harm to science than was done 
in the way of posthumous mischief by this well shaped 
head of a female from Georgia.” 


The R ic M tai 

Whatever may have been the origin of our race, we 
found, at any rate, the inhabitants of the Caucasian moun- 
‘ains to be magnificent specimens of humanity. Particu- 
larly after crossing the ridge, we found on the gentle 
slopes and in the fertile valleys of the Asiatic side most 
remarkable representatives of the human species. Tall, 
lithe, muscular, fearless, with eagle eyes, their faces bore 





the unmistakable stamp of strength, courage and char- 
acter, and above all, of lonz isolation. They have never 
come in contact with the outside world and are quite un- 
touched by civilization. We found them to be possessed 
of that rare trait, native honesty, and they showed them- 
selves also hospitable in their own rude way. Of com- 
fort there is Our second night in the mountains 
was passed in a rude hut and our only bed was the floor. 
The mountaineers, however, gave us the one blanket which 
they possessed, they thems lves sleeping out in the open 


none, 


without any covering except their long sheep-skin coats. 
Their Strange History and Remote Origia. 
The history of these mountain dwellers is as full of in- 


terest as the people themselves. They can look back to an 








MT. KASBECK, THE SECOND HIGHEST PEAK (16,552 FEET), 
WITH THE VILLAGE OF KASBECK AT ITS BASE. 


ancestry so remote that*the lineage of the Houses of the 
Hohenzollern or the Hapsburgs, which can be traced back 
for less than a thousand years, seem new and young in 
comparison. Greek expeditions as early as 1500 B. C. fur- 
nished some of the first settlers in these fertile valleys 
on the Asiatic side. The Aryan or Indo-European tribe 
migrating westward from Central Asia centuries before 
the birth of Christ, left stragglers among these mountain 
peaks, and their numbers were augmented by dv-serters 
from the army of Alexander the Great and of the Mon- 
gols under Tamerlane. Then, too, the Arabs, who over- 
ran the country in the eighth century established military 
colonies here. Further European crusaders winding their 
way from the Holy Land, settled in the district. Some of 
the mountaineers still actually possess the coats-of-mail 
that were worn by those same crusaders, their ancestors, 
and on certain festival occasions they wear them. Finally, 
the oppressed of all countries—Russians, Persians, Arme- 
nians, Jews, Tartars, Mongols—fled to these inaccessible 
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mountains as to a place of refuge, and the strangest part 
of it all is that 
peoples have preserved 


the descendants of these conglomerate 


their original customs and lan 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE MOUNTAIN ROAD 


VALLEY BELOW 


WITH THE 


guages. There has been little amalgamation and practically 
no miscegenation among them. For this reason certain of 
these mountain races can still be found in all their beauty. 
Their isolation has made this not only possible but nat- 
ural. In some of the remotest mountain districts one still 
finds the customs and wearing apparel that prevailed at the 
time of Charlemagne. 
(To be continued.) 





Julia Allen Is Touring Central America. 





A tour through Central America is, at the present time, 
occupying the attention of Julia Allen, the soprano, who 
has been appear:ng in numerous engagements throughout 
the summer. On September 8, she left New Orleans for 
Managua, Nicaragua, where her tour begins. This tour 
promises to be of more than ordinary interest, and Miss 
Allen is delighted at the opportunity of seeing this part 
of the world. 
sang at a private reception, 
praise of all present. 


Previous to sailing from New Orleans, she 


receiving the enthusiastic 
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Jonas on the Coast. 


ying snapshot shows clearly that Alberto 
was taken on the 
interest 


» melancholia It 


it San Francisco, and will 


Courter who might think 
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JONAS’ PLEASANT POSITION 


BERTO 


strenuous summer of teaching as Jonas 





City he ought to be in a sanatorium. 
y the pedagogue ‘left Los Angeles and at 
oment is due to arrive in New York. 


Ernest Hutcheson Offers Varied Programs. 


he experience of many pianists who find 


f touring 
uring 


alleviated by repeating the same pro 


ften as possible, Ernest Hutcheson finds that he 
ontinually offering new works. In Ger- 

e tours he made during the two years prior to 
season, Mr. Hutcheson used no 


America last 


n concertos’ and twenty different recital 


Last st n Mr. Hutcheson found himself in the extraor- 


f being compelled to pay an indemnity to 
filling his concert engage- 
the pe- 
en Australian by birth and 


ean managers tor not 


situation was all more 


LUISE ne planist, Doing 


ubject, was not permitted to return to his home 

ter the outbreak of the war. Mr. Hutcheson 

ked for ten Berlin appearances alon*, in addition 
ided tour of the Provinces.. That he lost noth- 

by his enforced stay tn America was evi- 

1umber and importance of the engagements 

he pianist was heard in many cities of the East 


Vest, notably in several instances under the 
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Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Publi Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls. Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neuostra, 
Villen Koline Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 


BERLIN, W. 


\ppearances. 


auspices of leading educational institutions, while his New 
York appearances were of uncommon interest. 

Ernest Hutcheson is the proud possessor of a manuscript 
composition for piano by Friedrich Nietzsche, the famous 
German philosopher. It is not generally known that 
Nietzsche at one time had musical aspirations,‘ though he 
later turned his attention to philosophy and _ literature. 
The composition was given Mr. Hutcheson, by Frau Foer- 
ster-Nietzsche the aged philosopher’s sister and devoted 
companion. In his student days, Mr. Hutcheson was a 
frequent guest at the Nietzsche home in Weimar, Frau 
Foerster-Neitzsche being one of the first to recognize in 
the young Australian musician the signs of extraordinary 
artistry that has since developed. 

Mr. Hutcheson will remain in America all this season 
He has been engaged a!ready for appearances with the 
New York Philharmonic Society and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, both of these engagements being for Bach pro- 
grams which the orchestras will feature. The pianist’s 
several New York recitals last season brought him con- 
spicuously to the front as an interpreter of Bach, as well 
as a program maker of pronounced originality. His Bach 
concert, in which Ossip Gabrilowitsch and a stringed or- 
chestra participated, was one of the most unique features 
of the entire season. 


Nevada Van der Veer at “Camp Happy.” 
Evidently the summer home of Reed Miller and Nevada 
Van der Veer (Mrs. Miller) is aptly named, judging from 
the expression on Mme. Van der Veer’s face in the accom- 











NEVADA VAN DER VEER, 


panying snapsho:. “Camp Happy” is situated on the shores 
of Otsego Lake, New York, where fishing, boating and 
other water sports are the order of the day. 





May Peterson, Soprano, to Sing in Many Cities. 


May Peterson, the youny American soprano who scored 
at the Opera Comique in Faris and had to be released from 
her re-engagement on account of the war, has probably 
the brightest outlook of any of the European singers who 
were forced by present conditions to return suddenly to 
America, Miss Peterson, whose season is being booked 
by the Music League of America, is already scheduled to 
appear at the Music Festival in Rochester, besides appear- 
ances in Roanoke, Va.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Boston; 
in the latter city she will be one of the soloists at the 
series of fashionable concerts to be given at the Copley- 
Flaza Hotel, 
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Molly Byerly Wilson Sings at San Diego Exposition. 


San Diego, Cal., August 23, 1915. 

Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto, of Los Angeles, sang 
at the San Diego Exposition with organ and also» gave a 
recital. The outdoor concert was marred by the noise 
from a band playing nearby. 

Miss Wilson’s real success was in a program-given in 
the Blue Room of the Southern California Building on 
the afternoon of Monday, August 23, when she gave the 
following : 


ONES 55.6 FRU oF ie REARS whe a Keg ce abe beret Strauss 
SORE a a Is bo cei ln 5 a Moko dee ea din Chie dln avian des Sane Behm 
Were My Song with Wings Provided..................0ee08: Hahn 
AMI se wap ca cORRs betbn oe de cncepkeseslcpvicaahbacheoeyeretO ete Chadwick 
Leteatl Gel Geet DORE. So os nt aks cee caer pada aseeb iced Secchi 
Rinaldo aria... 2. cdi cies cesses. vaanchenevtin Main 3 a Sita Canes Handel 
Grentel OG Se eS Sony se trdaachousy ss ASe ek Lime oa Croome 
Wisth: Ol MOG oir ndbic ester hdc wide v acc Cbabbne te eheeemeies Leon 
DOMED seit inne eh csc Radio k olka ba cents et oetel neue Frank H. Colby 
Encore numbers given: 
Wehardew andl TOOs Gar stars heed cate ies ve bade cdger P¥eaeote Spross 
Wihare My Caravan Bad Rested. . oo... ics boise dencd cveceaten Lohr 
EAU eee UN I ries oka ss roc coh elas cence roan cantons Molloy 
Pate: CAGE CUP dion kbs 05 Ve cek ds tine hehe BecbaeT yen nen Brownell 
Balle Ee Bir hig vid Knecesn Kod 8b ody So phx enabs Sckebeks Lang 


Her success was absolutely unqualified, and she had to 
repeat the entire program and all her encores to her 
enthusiastic audience, which simply refused to leave. 
Frank Colby’s new song “Destiny” written especially for 
this singer was accorded a warm welcome, and it is safe 
to say that any song would be safe sung by a voice of such 
sympathetic quality, fine power, and warmness. Her 
enunciation at the organ recital was particularly remark- 
ed upon as being excellent. TYNDALL Gray. 





A Schumann-Heink View. 





The accompanying striking photograph of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink was taken recently and shows the great song- 
stress in unconventional costume and pose, The “Walk- 
tire” rocks in the background remind one of the days when 
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ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK, 
Famous contralto, soloist at Sangerfest, Los Angeles, 











Mme. Schumann-Heink used to lend such graphic and dis- 
tinctive assistance to the Wagnerian music drama perform- 
ances in this country. She will return to the stage this 
winter for a short time. 





Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Engages 
Julia Claussen for Eastern Tour. 





Julia Claussen will be the soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra on its Eastern tournee in February, 
appearing with this organization in New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and other cities. 





Evelyn Hopper on Booking Tour. 


Evelyn Hopper, of Omaha, traveling for Mrs, Herman 
Lewis, started on her fall booking trip, Monday, Septem- 
ber 6, having arranged to make Denver her first “port of 
call.” 








Ida Auer-Herbeck Dead. 


Ida Auer-Herbeck, a Berlin music teacher, also a mem- 
ber of the Toronto Conservatory of Music, died in Mus- 
koka, Canada, August 15. 
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Two Singers of Note. 





The accompanying snapshot of Yolanda Méré and Mel- 
anie Kurt was taken recently at the latter’s country home 
at Norfolk, Conn. During the past summer Mme. Kurt 
has entertained a great many friends here, all of whom 
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MME. MERO AND MME, MELANIE KURT. 


acclaim her a most charming hostess as well as a great 
artist. 

The picture was taken by Hermann Irion, of Steinway 
& Sons, while a guest of Mme. Kurt. 





Fay Foster’s Work Used as 
Argument for Woman’s Suffrage. 


At an August recital given by Percy Hemus in Asbury 
Park, N. J., in aid of Woman’s Suffrage, one of Fay Fos- 
ter’s songs, “Peace, Ye Martyred Ones,” was sung, and the 
well known baritone introduced it with the remark: “When 
an American can write the musical setting that 
Fay Foster has given Thomas E. Stewart’s ‘Peace, Ye 
Martyred Ones,’ which | shall sing to show the serious 


woman 


musical writing that woman gives us, I believe that women 
have intelligence enough to vote; and if asked to do so, 
they could write their ballot, something many of our men 
voters cannot do.” 

The entire program was made up at that time of the 
works of American composers, and the song which seemed 
to carry the greatest appeal was the above mentioned 
“Peace, Ye Martyred Ones,” by Fay Foster. 


Mr. and Mrs. Schelling Entertaining the Paderewskis. 





Ernest Schelling, “America’s own master pianist,” and 
Mrs. Schelling, are the Jan 
Paderewski and his wife, who are staying at the Schelling 
cottage in Bar Harbor, Me. The two great pianists are 
indulging in outdoor games and sports, as well as in a 
Schelling is occu- 
for this 


again hosts of Ignace 


number of summer musical activities. 
pied in arranging his many concert programs 
season’s transcontinental tour, under the management of 
Maximillian Elser, Jr., of the Booking and Promoting 
Corporation, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Theodore Van Yorx Opens Season. 


Theodore van Yorx, the well known vocal instructor, 
has opened his studio, at 21 West Thirty-eighth street, 
New York City, for the season 1915-1916. 

The class in part singing for women’s voices, made up 
of Van Yorx pupils, will start early in October. 








Stojowski Returns to New York. 


Sigismond Stojowski, the Polish pianist, composer, peda- 
gogue and member of the faculty of the von Ende School 
of Music, having spent his summer in the mountains will 
return to New York City and resume his teaching at the 
opening of the school. 


Anne Arkadij, a Singer with High Ideals. 


A variety of song forms are included in the repertoire 
of Anne Arkadij, the American singer, although she holds 
in the main to the Lieder in her recital work, a field that 
will doubtless never be overcrowded, as it requires voice, 
diction, a fine sense of interpretation, polish—in fact, the 





utmost finesse. 

Anne Arkadij studied Brahms with Emil Pauer and is 
thus excellently equipped to interpret the songs of the 
great composer, Schumann, Schubert, Wolf and a great 
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Noted Composer and Vocal Instructor 


FRAU COSIMA WAGNER AND BOITO 


has renewed his contract with the 


Malkin Music School 


and resumed his teaching September 15th 


Students desirous of studying with Mr. Floridia during this 
season are requested to make reservations for time without delay 


CHARLES BERGER, Secretary 
THE MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL, 10 WEST 122nd ST., NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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deal of the best music of English and American com- 
poscrs will have a place on her programs. Miss Arkadij’s 
splendid dramatic soprano voice, her high ideals, her sin- 
cerity combined with a charming personality, make her a 
fit exponent of the songs of the great masters of Lieder. 
Imbued with a serious purpose, she places the works of 
only the best composers on her programs and her authorita- 
tive delivery gives cause for congratulation that the con- 
cert platform has been enriched by the name and by the 
person of Anne Arkadij. 





Julia Claussen Reengaged to Appear 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


Julia Claussen, the contralto, has been booked for a re- 
turn appearance with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 








Saat 














JULIA CLAUSSEN AT LONG BEACH, L. 1, READY FOR A 
SWIM. 

on April 7 and 8. Mme. Claussen is so very popular in 
Chicago that she has already been booked for six appear- 
ances there next season. 

The accompanying snapshot of Mme. Claussen was tak-n 
at Long Beach, L. I., 
family, who are all expert swimmers. 


where she is now staying with her 





Greta Torpadie to Sing in Costume. 


Greta Torpadie, who is winning wide recognition for her 
charming and delightful costume recitals, has been en- 
gaged as the musical attraction in an entertainment to be 
given on September 25 on one of the estates of Mrs. J. 
Pierpont Morgan at Highland Falls on the Hudson. The 
entertainment is being arranged by Mrs. Charles E. Tracy, 
and is for the purpose of raising a fund for the Highland 
Falls Library. Miss Torpadie, of whom Le Journal, of 
Paris, wrote that she is the possessor of a soprano voice 
with the timbre of purest crystal, on this occasion will sing 
French and English songs in costume. 





Matzenauer and Ferrari-Fontana to 
Give Recital in Oakland, Cal. 


Margarete Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, and her husband, Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, who is 
noted for his portrayal of “Tristan,” have been booked to 
sing in concert as far as the Pacific Coast, in a tour ar- 


Aeo- 


One of the recent engagements of 


ranged by the Booking and Promoting Corporation, 
lian Hall, New York. 


these two stars is a joint recital in Oakland, Cal 





Christine Miller in the Adirondacks. 





For several weeks Christine Miller, the Pittsburgh con- ~ 
tralto, has been the guest of Cincinnati friends at Camp 
Mil-do-mar on Lake. Tupper, in the Adirondacks. She 
has enjoyed thoroughly the mountain walks, the swimming 
and fishing. The two accompanying snapshots were taken 


at this delightful spot; one shows her emerging from the 
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CHRISTINE MILLER AT CAMP MIL-DO-MAR 


garden in the pine woods, her two baskets weil laden with 
the fruits of her labors and the other pictures her at the 
end of the dock with Sidney 


also staying at Camp Mil-do-mar. 


Pritz, of Cincinnati, who is 
Incidentally she ha 
been resting, preparatory to her strenuous season, which 
began on Monday, September 13, at Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Petrograd’s Opera had a successful 1914-15 season de- 


spite the war. 
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SINGERS Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
ross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
irt, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
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Many Bookings for Vernon d’Arnalle. 


Vernon d’Arnalle, the baritone, and Maurice Eisner, the 
pianist, have been at White Pine Camp, in the Adiron- 
racks Mountains, all summer. There they have been rest- 
ing and preparing for a busy season of recitals. 

Mr. d’Arnalle recently sang with brilliant success in a 
concert near Boston, and appeared on the same program 
with Fritz Kreisler in Newport. 

The London Times said a year ago, in regard to the bari- 
tone: “D’Arnalle is one of the few artists who make one 
long to hear him again.” 

He will be heard during the season in New England, the 
South and the West, in a number of orchestral appearances 





VERNON D’ARNALLE IN THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


and in recital in New York, Boston and other music cen- 
ters. 


Helen De Witt Jacobs Scores at Willow Grove. 


Helen de Witt Jacobs, the young American concert vio- 
linist, who appeared as leading soloist with John Philip 
Sousa at Willow Grove, Philadelphia, during the week 
commencing August 23, 1915, scored an instantaneous suc- 
cess. 

Press and public alike spoke in highest praise of her 
beautiful tone, reliable technic, and musicianly interpreta- 
tion. 

Miss Jacobs, whose repertoire is large, played the follow- 
ing solos: “Faust” fantasie, Wieniawski; “Danses 
Tziganes,” op. 14, Naches;' “Souvenir de Moscou,” 
Wieniawski; “Scenes de la Czardas,” Hubay; “St. Patrick’s 
Day,” Vieuxtemps; “Moment Musicale,” Schubert-Auer ; 
“Nymphs,” J. P. Sousa; “Meditation,” from “Thais,” Mas- 
senet; “Menuet,” Beethoven; “Indian Lament,” Dvorak- 
Kreisler ; “Spanish Serenade,” Chaminade-Kreisler ; “Valse 
Bluette,” Drigo-Auer, and many others. 

So great was Miss Jacobs’ success that she was compelled 
to respond with no less than three encores at each concert. 

Miss Jacobs intends to give recitals during this season in 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Hartford, Conn., Utica, 
N. Y., and other cities. Marjorie Jacobs, who is at the 
head of the piano department of the Midwood College of 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., will act as accompanist to Miss 
Jacobs at these recitals. 








South American Opera. 


During the August season at the Solis Theatre in Mon- 
tevideo subscribers were required to pay $110 for a seat 
for ten performances. The front row of the balcony cost 
$40 for the season and the front row of the gallery $30. 
The repertoire included “Francesca da Rimini,” “Rosen- 
kavalier,” “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “Hamlet,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “I L’Africaine, ” “Girl of the Golden West,” “Faust,” 
“Aida,” “Carmen,” “Gioconda,” “Iris,” “Manon,” “Pagli- 
acci” and “Manon Lescaut.” 








Gertrude Auld in Autumn Recital. 





Gertrude Auld, soprano, who is the guest of Mrs. Fred- 
erick Crowninshield, at the home of the latter in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., sang at a musicale given by Mrs. Crown- 











inshield at Konkapot Cottage, on September 7. The as- 
sisting artists were Jay Rosenfeld, violinist, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., and Felix Lamond, pianist, of New York. The 
affair was given for the benefit of the families of Sicilian 
soldiers at Taormina, Sicily, and proved to be a decided 
success, 





Eddy Brown, American Violinist. 


Eddy Brown, the young violinist whom Loudon Charlton 
is confidently counting upon to astonish America as he 
has Europe, is described by the London Chronicle as “a 
picturesque youth with a pale thoughtful face, clustering 
hair just tinged with titian red, dreamy gray eyes, the un- 
assuming manners of a schoolboy, and the technic, the per- 
sonality and passion of a master.” Curiously enough, the 
same journal goes on to say, condescendingly. “the young 
violinist hails from the country that we would least asso- 
ciate with the romance of music. He speaks with a strong 
American accent, but his personality and his playing alike 
belie his birthplace.” 

As a matter of fact, Eddy Brown’s musical soul is more 
directly traceable to his Austrian forebears than to his 
American birthplace. It is to Europe, too, that he owes 
the development of his art, for it was under the tutelage 
of the famous Hubay and the equally distinguished Auer 
that his gifts were developed. 

Eddy Brown owes his first inspiration to his father, a 
skilled amateur musician, The young violinist cannot clear- 
ly recall the first time that his father placed a miniature 
fiddle in the baby fingers and taught the rudiments of the 
art that made the boy at six a full fledged “infant prodigy.” 
He remembers vividly, however, when his father took 
him, when ten years old, to hear Ysaye play at a recital in 
Indianapolis. 

“From that moment,” young Brown declares, “I was de- 
termined to become a great violinist.” 

Further evidence to the same effect is furnished by the 
violinist’s mother, who was his constant companion and 
mentor during the years preceding his sensational debut 
in Germany. 

“The night after the Ysaye concert,” she relates, “we 
were awakened at midnight by a sound of music in Eddy’s 
room. We went in, and there was the boy, dressed in his 
night clothes, playing his beloved violin. The selection 
was the Vieuxtemps ballade polonaise, which had been one 
of the numbers on the Ysaye program. We spoke to Eddy, 
and then found, to our surprise, that he was playing in his 
sleep. I put him back to bed, still asleep, and in the morn- 
he had no recollection whatever of the experience.” 








Rosina van Dyk Was Summer 
Guest at Hague-on-Lake George. 





Rosina van Dyk, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has passed the summer at Hague-on-Lake 
George, and has been a frequent participant in the jollifi- 
cations of the big Oscar Seagle colony there. Her hus- 
band, Richard Hagemann, conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has just rejoined her there, after a pro- 


fessional trip to the West. 
D> a= 

A 

famous for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. 


THE EMINENT GERMAN CONTRALTO, 
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What Salt Lake City Is Doing Musically. 


Salt Lake City, September 5, 1915. 

Hugh W. Dougall has just been reappointed supervisor 
of music of the Salt Lake City Public Schools, at the meet- 
ing of the Board of Education held August 25. Last year 
was Mr. Dougall’s first term in this office and he made a 
most favorable impression. Mr. Dougall has spent consid- 
erable time in Europe in study of the voice, and has been 
recognized as one of the leading vocal teachers in this in- 
ter-mountain region for a number of years. 





A Visit From Mr. AND Mrs. M. J. BRINEs. 


Mr, and Mrs. M. J. Brines, who have been spending the 
last few years in Chicago, have been in Salt Lake, visiting 
Mrs. Brines’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Evans, and will 
shortly return to Chicago to take up their winter’s musical 
activities. Mr. Brines is a tenor at present engaged at one 
of the Chicago churches, and Mrs. Brines is a pianist. 
Arrangements were completed for an appearance in Utah 
next January, in joint recital, of Jennie Dufau, the colora- 
tura soprano, and Mr. Brines. They will appear in Salt 
Lake, Ogden and Logan, under the management of the 
Graham Music Bureau. 


Hotet Urau ATTRACTIONS. 


Six high class musical attractions will be given at the 
Hotel Utah ballroom during the coming season, commenc- 
ing in October, and continuing to March. The Artists’ 
Concert Series, as it will be termed, is made up of Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach with Fernando Pratt, Maud Powell, Fe- 
lice Lyne, Brahms String Quintet, Tilly Koenen, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and Tsianina Redfeather. 
The series will be under the management of Fred C. Gra- 
ham. 


Princess 


More Work For WILLARD E, WEIHE. 


Willard E. Weihe, has been engaged as con- 
certmaster of the Theatre Concert Orchestra 
and as associate conductor to John J. McClellan. With 
Messrs. McClellan and Weihe working together at the 
head of the American orchestra with its twenty men it is 
believed that this theatre will have as fine a musical or- 
ganization as any photoplay theatre in this country. Mr 
Weihe is a finished artist. His most recent successful ap- 
pearances were at the American Land Congress in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City; appearances at thirty con- 
certs in the leading cities en route with the Tabernacle 
Choir to New York and Portland and Sacramento with 
the Ogden Tabernacle Choir, and at the Jamestown 
World’s Fair appearing jointly with John J. McClellan. 
McClellan and Weihe have “teamed” in art work and re- 
citals in hundreds of successful concerts during the pas: 
few years both in the East and West. 

Frep C. 


violinist, 
American 


GRAHAM. 





Opera Classes. 





Milton Aborn, director of the Aborn Classes for Operatic 
Training, has just issued a very attractive pamphlet setting 
out the aims and purposes of these classes and filled with 
information of value to the prospective pupil. A copy of 
this will be sent to any one interested on application to Mr. 
Aborn, 240 West Seventy-second street, New York City. 





Reuben Davies a Benedict. 


Reuben Davies, the young American concert pianist, was 
married in Atchison, Kansas, on Wednesday, September 
15, to Ruth Hendrickson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


George W. Hendrickson, and granddaughter of the late 


GENEVIEVE WHEAT “"™ 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


madame KA TLN A nese 


London 
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Captain John Seaton, founder and owner of the Seaton 
Foundry, a widely known iron concern located in that 
city. 

Immediately after the ceremony, the newly married 
couple left Atchison for the East, their first stopping place 
being St. Louis. From there they came direct to New 
York, where Mr. and Mrs. Davies will remain for an in- 
definite period. 





Paul Draper’s Summer. 





Paul Draper, the well known New York tenor 2nd Lieder 
specialist, was in New York for a day last week on his 
way from the East, where he had been singing, to Roches- 
ter, N. Y., where he will spend the next three weeks at the 
home of his accompanist, J. A. Warner, preparing songs— 
especially new French and old English songs—for his 
next winter’s programs. 

Mr. Draper spent a good portion of the summer on 
Mount Desert, giving two recitals in the Building of Arts 
at Bar Harbor and two at Northeast Harbor, one at the 
home of Mrs. James Gayley and one at the Rock End 
Hotel, all of which were received with the same evidence 
of approval which attended Mr. Draper’s splendidly- artis- 
tic work in New York last season. 

The principal features of the Bar Harbor programs 
were the “Dichterliebe” cycle, groups of Breton folksongs 
and the old ballads of Somersetshire. On the way back 
to New York, Mr. Draper stopped to sing at the home of 
Mrs. George Widener at Newport, where he appeared in 





PAUL DRAPER. 


joint recital with Fritz Kreisler, singing four of Schubert’s 
“Wasserlieder” and a group of English songs. Another en- 
gagement was at the Newport home of Mrs. R. T. Wilson, 
where he gave an entire Brahms program. 

Mr. Draper will return to his New York studio, 24 East 
Fifty-seventh street, October 1. This season promises to 
be a very busy one for him, both as singer and teacher. 





A Young American Artist. 





Eleanor Sears, daughter of Commodore George Sears, 
retired, U. S. N., who has been studying for several years 
past with the best masters of Italy, including Cotogni of 
Rome and Gemma Bellincioni, will make her debut the 
coming season in one of the leading Italian opera houses. 
Her repertoire includes “Traviata,” “Rigoletto,” “Hamlet,” 
“Carmen” (Micaela), “La Boheme,” “Pagliacci,” “Madame 
Butterfly” and “Manon” (Massenet). Miss Sears is the 
possessor of a strong soprano voice, lyric-dramatic in 
quality and of unusual beauty. 





Alberto Jonas Begins Season’s Work. 


Alberto Jonas, the Spanish pianist, who is a member of 
the faculty of the von Ende School of Music, after a very 
successful trip to Salt Lake City, Utah, where he had a 
large summer class, and later to the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, has arrived in New York City, and commenced 
his work at the school September 13. 








Mme. Gadski Looking Forward to Western Tour. 


Mme. Gadski is looking forward to her tour of the Pa- 
cific Coast and Northwest, which begins the middle of 
October. In San Francisco and Los Angeles the prima 
donna is especiaily popular. 
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DR. WOLLE’S ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Of Notable Musical Lineage, Bethichem’s Famous Bach 
Interpreter Has Enviable Career as Organist, 
Choral Conductor and Lecture-Re- 
citalist to His Credit. 





Jordan’s Pennsylvania Encyclopedia of Biography 
there appears this statement: “To the musical genius and 
enterprise of Dr. John Frederick Wolle, Bethlehem owes 
its characterization as the American Bayreuth, the Bach 
Festivals there conducted by Dr. Wolle creating a strong 
resemblance to that German town, particularly when the 
quartet ef trombones summons the music lovers to the 
performances. Features of these festivals are Dr. Wolle’s 
able interpretation of the great master. As a mas- 
ter of the pipe organ, as a conductor of large choruses, and 
as an interpreter of the rich harmony and rhythmic mel- 
ody of Bach’s compositions, Dr. Wolle has acquired high 
reputation, both in his own country and in Europe.” 

To the music lovers of this country the name of John 
Frederick Wolle has of late years been closely associated 
with the name of Bach. A few words in general concern- 
ing the life and pedigree of this famous Bach devotee are 
not amiss at this time. 

John Frederick Wolle was born April 4, 1863, in Bethle- 
hem, Pa. His father, Francis Wolle, was a Moravian 
clergyman and for twenty years was principal of the 
Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies, during which time 
he won considerable prominence as a botanist, scientist, 
educator and inventor. He wrote also several scientific 
works. The first John Frederick Wolle was born ‘near 
Posen, Poland, in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
His son Peter was sent as a missionary to the Danish 
West Indies, where his grandson, the second John Fred- 
erick Wolle, was born. From this place at the age of 
four, the latter was sent without his parents to be placed 
in a school at Nazareth, Pa. This gentleman, who became 
a skilled player of the cello and double bass viol, also 
became the grandfather of the Wolle of Bach and Bethle- 


. hem fame. The mother of John Frederick Wolle was the 


daughter of Jedediah Weiss, who played violin, bassoon 
and trombone and was also a bass singer of note. His 
father, John George Weiss, was a violinist and organist, 
and his grandfather, Matthias Weiss, born in Mihlhausen, 
Switzerland, was one of the leading musicians of that 
place. 

John Frederick Wolle was educated in the Moravian 
Parochial School at Bethlehem, Pa., where he specialized 
in music, and was graduated in 1879. He began his mu- 
sical career as a teacher at once and was organist of Trin- 
ity Episcopal Church from 1881 to 1884. During that 
period in Bethlehem he organized the Bethlehem Choral 
Union. This was in 1882. In 1883, he organized the 
Easton (Pa.) Choral Society. In 1884, he went to Ger- 
many, where he studied organ and counterpoint in Munich 
under’ Rheinberger. His earlier teachers were his sister, 
Helen Wolle, and his cousin, Theodore F. Wolle, the latter 
having been his immediate predecessor as organist of the 
Moravian Church. His later teachers were Wood, of 
Philadelphia; Rheinberger, of Munich, and S. P Warren, 
of New York 

In 1885, he returned from Europe, becoming organist 
of the Bethlehem Moravian Church, succeeding his cousin, 
Theodore F. Wolle. He occupied that position until 1905. 
In 1887, he became organist of Packer Memorial Church, 
at Lehigh University, a position he filled until 1905. 

In 1808, the Bach Choir was organized for the sole pur- 
pose of studying the mass in B minor, which had been 
attempted six years before, but was rejected by the singers 
on account of the enormous difficulty of the music. The 
mass in B minor was performed for the first time, com- 
plete, in America, March 27, 1900. This was popularly 
known as the first Bach festival. 

Having been successfully launched the Bach festival en- 
terprise continued to grow. In 1901, it occupied three 
days. The next festival was held in 1903 and occupied 
six days. Delighted at the success which continued to 
crown his efforts, Dr. Wolle decided to give a Bach cycle 
in 1904 and 1905, during which time three festivals of 
three days each were given. These were December 28, 
29 and 30, 1904; April 12, 13 and 14, 1905, and June 1, 2 
and 3, 1905. 

In the summer of 1905 Dr. Wolle was called to occupy 
the chair of music at the University of California. There 
he organized a chorus of over three hundred voices, which 
chorus gave many notable works. Dr. Wolle conducted 
the symphony orchestra in connection with the dramatic 
performances in the Greek Theatre, where each spring and 
fall a series of symphony concerts was given, when the 
works of many composers were heard and where Mime. 
Gadski and Mme. Schumann-Heink were among the vocal 
soloists. In 1908, Dr. Wolle organized a Bach Choir, and 
the first California Bach festival was given in April, 1909, 
and a second in May, 1910. 

In 1911, Dr. Wolle returned to Bethlehem because of 
the insistent demands for him to assume the position of 





organist and to direct the Bach festivals which were re- 
established on the initiative of Charles M. Schwab. Since 
that time a festival has been held each year with unvary- 
ing success. 

In addition to his other activities, Dr. Wolle was one 
of the founders of the American Guild of Organists. He 
is a member of the International Music Society and the 
Neue Bach Gesellschaft, and was general vice-president of 
the California Music Teachers’ Association in 1911 and a 
member of the executive board of the National Music 
Teachers’ Association. He gave organ concerts at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893; at the St. Louis Exposition, 
1904; in New York, Boston, San Francisco, Washington, 
Philadelphia, and a host of other cities, in addition to his 
popular lecture-recitals, which have been in frequent de- 
mand. He has conducted the Harrisburg (Pa.) Choral 
Society and the York (Pa.) Oratorio Society for the past 
two years, and the success of these two organizations 
speaks well for the untiring energy of this earnest student 
and thorough musician. 

Although his works have not been published, Dr. Wolle 
has written a number of hymn tunes and songs, pieces for 
piano and organ, and several larger works for chorus and 
orchestra. He has also made a number of transcriptions. 

Truly this is a record of achievement of which John 
Frederick Wolle may well be proud. 





Wilhelm Spoor, Pianist, Coach and Accompanist. 


Wilhelm Spoor, the Dutch pianist, has been spending 
the summer in work at Saratoga Springs. He will return 
soon to New York and resume his musical activity as solo- 
ist, coach and accompanist. Mr. Spoor’s work with Alma 
Gluck on her long tour last season brought forth in many 
instances as many encomiums from the critics for him as 
for the soloist herself, as is testified.to, by the following 
two notices from opposite sides of the continent: 

“The encore seemed quite as much a tribute to the ac- 
companist, Wilhelm Spoor, as it was to the singer. Mr. 
Spoor plays with remarkable character and delicacy and in 
rapid running accompaniments his equal would be hard to 
find.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 








“Certainly Mme. Gluck must have felt easy with Wil- 


helm Spoor at the piano, His work alone was worth lis-° 


tening to. It was accompanying ‘par excellence et rien ne 
va plus.’”—Paterson (N. J.) Press. 
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Alice Nielsen Returns from Brilliant Concert Tour. 





Beginning April 22, at Jacksonville, Fla., and closing her 
tour in Chicago, September 6, Alice Nielsen, prima donna, 
soprano, has accomplished a most wonderful feat, having 
sung in. one hundred and eighteen consecutive concerts, 
which is to say every night, with the exception of Sun- 
days, during nearly twenty weeks, and this outside of 
the regular musical. season. 

Miss Nielsen returned to New York last week after hav- 
ing accomplished this gigantic task, feeling in fine spirits 
and she stated to a representative of the MusicaL CouRIER 
that her voice is as fresh as at the beginning of her tour. 
This tour was,arranged by Harry P. Harrison, the head of 
the Redpath Chautauqua. Charles L. Wagner, the man- 
ager of Miss Nielsen, already has arranged for thirty con- 
certs with the same Mr. Harrison for this season. 

Alice Nielsen met with uninterrupted success on her 
tour and was heard by enormous audiences throughout. 
Below is given a complete list of the places visited by the 
soprano, 

Miss Nielsen, after having remained in New York a 
few days, left for a short visit at Charles Wagner’s beau- 
tiful farm at Pawling, N. Y. Later she will rest in her 
bungalow at Harrison, Me., until the middle of October, 
when her season begins. 

Following is the above mentioned list: 
Fla.; Waycross, Ga.; Brunswick, Ga.; Savannah, Ga.; 
Charleston, S. C.; Sumpter, S. C.; Darlington, S. C.; 
Fayetteville, N. C.; Wilmington, N, C.; Goldsboro, N. C.; 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; Raleigh, N. C.; Durham, N. C.; 
Danville, Va.; Greensboro, N. C.; Winston Salem, N. C, 
Salisbury, N. C.; Monroe, N. C.; Chester, S. C.; Rock 
Hill, S. C.; Greenville, S. C.; Anderson, Ga.; Greenwood, 
S. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Augusta, Ga.; Griffin, Ga.; Ameri- 
cus, Ga.; Columbus, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Birmingham, Ala.; Florence, Ala.; Decatur, Ala.; 
Fayetteville, Tenn.; Huntsville, Ala.; Pulaski, Tenn.- 
Gadsden, Ala.; Anniston, Ala.; Roxe, Ga.; Cleveland, 
Tenn.; Johnson City, Tenn.; Morristown, Tenn.; Harri- 
man, Tenn.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tullahoma, Tenn.; Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn.; Springfield, Tenn.; Paris, Tenn.; Mur- 
ray, Ky.; Jackson, Tenn.; Union City, Tenn.; Cairo, IIl.; 
Mayfield, Ky.; Marion, Ky.; Morganfield, Ky.; Hender- 
son, Ky.; Princeton, Ind.; Washington, Ind.; Bloomfield, 
Ind.; Martinsville, Ind.; Danville, Ind.; Bedford, Ind.; 


Jacksonville, 
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Frankfort, Ky.; Shelbyville, Ky.; Lebanon, Ky.; Danville, 
Ky.; Richmond, Ky.; Mt. Sterling, Ky.; Winchester, Ky.; 
Cynthiana, Ky.; Newcastle, Ind.; Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
Anderson, Ind.; Muncie, Ind.; Marion, Ind.; Decatur, Ind. ; 





ALICE NIELSEN’S BUNGALOW, HARRISON, MAINE. 


Peru, Ind.; Rochester, Ind.; Plymouth, Ind.; Winona 
Lake, Ind.; Goshen, Ind.; South Bend, Ind.; Niles, Mich. ; 
Dowagiac, Mich.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Coldwater, Mich.; 
Anfols, Ind.; Ypsiianti, Mich.; Mt. Clemens, Mich.; Port 
Huron, Mich.; Lapeer, Mich.; Flint, Mich.; 
Mich.; Charlotte, -Mich.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Hastings, 
Mich.; Belding, Mich.; St. Johns, Mich.; Saginaw, Mich.; 
Alma, Mich.; Manistee, Mich.; Muskegon, Mich,; Grand 
Haven, Mich.; South Haven, Mich.; Benton Harbor. 
Mich.; Michigan City, Ind.; Waukegan, Ill.; North Man- 
chester, Ind.; Logansport, Ind.; Tipton, Ind.; Frankfort, 


Lansing, 
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Si oat Saal ‘ 
ALICE NIELSEN. 
Ind.; Thornton, Ind.; Brazil, Ill; Danville, Ill.; Joliet, 


Ill.; De Kalb, Ilfl.; Chicago, Ill., Georgetown, Ky. 





A St. Louis Choral Club. 


The Knights of Columbus Choral Club of St. Louis, 
with a membership of 120 evenly balanced, picked voices, 
have begun rehearsals for their concerts of the coming 
season, which will be given the first week in December 
and the first week in March, 1916. 

This will open the thirteenth season for the club. Dur- 
ing its existence two concerts have been sung in St. Louis 
each winter and a tour of the country made every August, 
the club gaining great favor for itself. 

Prof. William Theodore Diebels, of Holland, is the di- 
rector, and Charles G. Mulligan, president; Alonzo F. 
Barr, vice-president; John P. Walsh, secretary; William 
J. Donahoe, treasurer, with an executive committee of 
three, constitute its officers. 

At the concerts the best soloists obtainable assist the 
club and the highest class of music is sung. 

One of the songs on its program for the coming sea- 
son is “The Witch,” by Professor Diebels. This is a beau- 
tiful descriptive composition, in which the voices portray 
the action of the flames, the despair and the agony of the 
innocent woman condemned to be burned at the stake for 
witchcraft, of which incidents many accounts appear in 
the early history of our country. 

This club is said to stand as one of the best male sing- 
ing organizations in the country, 
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Morgan Kingston possesses a vocal organ 
of great power, having the true ring of a 
pure tenor, and he sings with passion and 
admirable phrasing.— Birmingham Post. 
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When is music American? 
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“How to Understand Music’”’—read the Musical. 
COURIER. 
—— 
Machines are not the only mediums that produce 
mechanical music. 
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Rumors from France have it that Debussy may 
undertake a concert tour in America late this winter, 
playing and leading his works and accompanying his 
songs. 





——¢ 

An inquiry made at Bayreuth by the MusicaL 

CourRIeER brings the information that no time has 

been set there for the resumption of the Wagner 
festivals. 
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Beginning Monday evening, October 25, the opera 
company organized by Max Rabinoff will inaugurate 
a two weeks’ engagement at the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House. The performances will include grand 
opera and representations by the Pavlowa Ballet 
Russe. 
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News comes to the Mustcat Courier of the death 
of Ladislas Gorski, divorced husband of the present 
wife of Ignace Paderewski. In former days he was 
a violinist in the famous Lamoureux Orchestra of 
Paris, and it is said to have been partly through his 
efforts that Paderewski was enabled to make his 
Paris debut with that orchestra. 

—_——_—>—_———_ 

In the New York Times of September 13 it was 
reported that a society of German musicians had 
struck the name of Eugen d’Albert off the list of its 
membership because of d’Albert’s British birth. 
Some time ago this report was contradicted by a 
MusicaL Courier representative who had good 
grounds for knowing what he was talking about. 

---—-@- 

Apropos, the reports stating that Eugen d’Albert 
would be heard in this country this season, the Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER learns that he has been engaged for 
a concert tour in Switzerland and Germany. When 
the Italian-Austrian war began, d’Albert, as an Aus- 
trian citizen, was obliged to leave Italy and the beau- 
tiful villa at Rapallo, which he had purchased last 
winter and occupied for only three months. 


© 





There has been some talk in the daily papers of 
an Italian tenor newly arrived in America, who 
claims to have an “E” and an “F” in altissimo in his 
voice. Lasar Andrés, engaged for the Rabinoff 
Opera, who before he turned to music was a surgeon 
in Chicago, is said to possess a tenor voice even more 
remarkable than that. He boasts not only of these 
two notes in his voice, but also a “G” in alt—a 
genuine tone, not falsetto. 

case ipiatnec 

Rumor says that Puccini and D’Annunzio are to 
collaborate on an opera, the book of which treats 
of the war in allegorical fashion. Nobody questions 
the poetic genius of D’Annunzio; but there has not 
been one genuine success among the several operas 
for which he supplied the texts or the texts of 
which have been drawn from his writings. It is 
hard to understand on what grounds composers keep 
on collaborating with him. 





a 


Eugene Simpson, for many years correspondent 
of the MustcaL Courter in Leipsic, now is at his 
home in Palmer, Ill., dividing his time between 
teaching aspiring fiddlers and looking after his crops 
at the county seat of Taylorsville, where he owns an 
extensive farm property. Mr. Simpson still has his 
famous “Studebaker” violin, a masterpiece of fine 
carpentry, and also claims to have the only farmer 
owned tin soldiers (once belonging to the late Jo- 
hannes Brahms) in Illinois. It is said that Mr. 





Simpson declined a flattering offer again to become 
music and hog editor of the Springtneld (Ill.) Re- 
public. 
eo gee 

The Bremen Opera reopened on August 29. Nov- 
elties to be heard there this season are Schillings’ 
“Mona Lisa,” Frankenstein’s “Rahab,” Weingart- 
ner’s “Cain and Abel,” and Oberleithner’s “Die Hof- 
dame.” 

ceil ane 

Again the theatrical managers and the musiciatis 
who play in the theatre orchestras are locked in a 
serious struggle regarding the number of players to 
constitute the membership of such orchestras, their 
rate of pay, and the nature of the contracts to be 
made with the men. At the present moment the 
honors are even in this musical war, with torpedo- 
ing and gas bombs being avoided by both sides. 


Seana Wtaneinn 


Bizet’s “Carmen,” the most popular opera in many 
countries, does not hold that distinction in Spain, 
according to Henry T. Finck in the New York 
Evening Post. He says: “In Madrid, since 1894, 
Verdi’s ‘Aida’ has been sung 315 times, followed 
closely by two other Verdi operas, ‘Rigoletto’ with 
311, and ‘Trovatore’ with 310 performances. Ros- 
sini’s ‘Barber of Seville’ and ‘Faust’ take fourth and 
fifth place, while Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ has been 
sung 152 and ‘Carmen’ Io1 times.” 
oe 





It seems as if we shall have to wait until after the 
war is over before we know to whom Siegfried 
Wagner really is engaged. A few weeks ago the 
lady’s name was given as Schillingworth, ‘daughter 
of a manufacturer of Nuremberg. Now we hear 
that she is the daughter of the famous pianist and 
friend of Wagner, the late Karl Klindworth. The 
only definite fact emerging from the confusion 
seems to be that Siegfried has at last become a 
benedict, notwithstanding his fifty years. 

pans itielcneeseninas 

Recent Promenade Concerts in London offered 
as novelties and infrequently heard works, Hamilton 
Harty’s “Comedy Overture,” Hubert Bath’s “New 
African Suite,” Alfano’s “Suite Romantica,” Stan- 
ford’s variations for piano and orchestra, “Down 
Among the Dead Men,” Debussy’s suite, “Prin- 
temps,” Colles’ arrangement of a Purcell hornpipe, 
Elgar’s “Carillon,” Ethel Smyth’s overture to 
“The Boatswain’s Mate” (a new one act opera), 
Moussorgsky’s “Pictures from an Exhibition.” 

a 

According to a wire received by the Musicav 
Courter from Fort Collins, Col., Dr. William C. 
Carl (fresh from his striking success in California 
and en route to New York) gave a recital there 
which drew a capacity audience and resulted in un- 
usually enthusiastic demonstrations for the art of the 
Eastern organ master. The Carl program “included 
a new number by Cadman, ‘Melody in Folksong 
Style,’ which was heard in public for the first time 
on this occasion and pleased the listeners in marked 
fashion.” 

— 
OUR LONDON AND PARIS NEWS. 





The Musicat Courter is glad to announce that 
it has completed arrangements with Robin H. Legge, 
critic of the London Daily Telegraph and one of the 
foremost writers on music in England, to send 
regular letters describing important events and per- 
sonages of the London musical season, which is just 
beginning. 

From Paris the well known pianist and teacher, 
Martinus Sieveking, who bravely persists in keeping 
his Paris studio open despite the war, will send the 
Musica Courter from time to time notices of the 
doings of the Paris musical world. The Legge and 
Sieveking correspondence to the MusicaL Courier 
will start about October 1. 
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CHOPIN’S LACK OF TALENT. 





It is now sixty-five years since Chopin died and 
there are still journalists who keep on repeating, like 
parrots imitating parrots, that in structure “Chopin 
is a child” who used only a few simple types and 
who became helpless as soon as he advanced beyond 
them. 

What do the journalists mean? Do they them- 
selves know what they mean? We doubt it. We be- 
lieve that most of them gather a few technica! ex- 
pressions from previous writers and sprinkle their 
writings with them as best they can without under- 
standing exactly what they say. 


Let us examine a few of the “simple structural 
types,” by which expression we presume musical 
form is meant. 


Shall we begin with the sonata? Chopin wrote 
three sonatas for the piano and one for the cello. A 
sonata is anything but a simple structural type. It 
is the highest type of pure instrumental music yet 
evolved. It is the structural type for the trio, quar- 
tet, quintet, symphony. 

A symphony by Beethoven is exactly the same in 
structure, or form, as a sonata is. 

We are not concerned at present with breadth of 
style, classical or romantic spirit, and all that sort 
of thing. We want to pin our journalist Chopin 
analyzer down to his bald statement that Chopin 
was a child in structure. We deny it. We maintain 
that the form of Chopin’s best sonata is as good as 
the form of Beethoven’s best sonata. Is that state- 
ment clear and precise enough? 

No one can accuse us of mysticism and vague 
generalization on this occasion. What is there in 
the sonata form that a genius like Chopin could not 
manage? Clementi armfuls_ of ' 
Hummel, Dussek, Kalkbrenner, Cramer turned them 


wrote sonatas. 


out by the baker’s dozen. Czerny wrote sym- 
phonies. Are we to believe that these estimable men 
of talent were less childish in musical form than 
Chopin was? When 
we examine the great Chopin Bb flat minor sonata 
we find that after some eight measures of preludial 
introduction the first theme in B flat minor begins. 
Sixteen bars later this same theme is repeated with 


Well—we do not believe it. 


slight changes at the end to lead to the second 
theme in the relative major, D flat. This second 
theme is likewise repeated with slight changes 
that lead to a coda which leads to a double bar 
and a repetition of the first third of the movement. 
The second third of the movement consists of a de- 
velopment section in which the first and second 
themes are discussed in orthodox form till the first 
theme again asserts itself and leads to the appear- 
ance of the second theme in the tonic major, B flat. 
The movement ends with the coda which was orig- 
inally in D flat, but which now is in B flat. 
Beethoven has constructed the first movement of 
his “Appassionata” sonata in F minor on exactly the 
same lines. He has a first theme in F minor, a 
second theme in the relative major, A flat. There 
is a coda ending in A flat minor. Then follows the 
development section, in which the first and second 
themes, or fragments of them, are heard in various 
keys. In the third 
transposed to the tonic major, F. Then follows de- 


section the second theme is 
velopment and coda, ending in F minor. 

We are talking form, not musical style. We will 
not waste words to defend Chopin’s musical value, 
for the time has long passed since Chopin needed 
a defender. Our aim is merely to refute those un- 
skilled musical writers who have to get up a quan- 
tity of technical expressions before they begin to 
describe the structure of Chopin’s works. 

With regard to the scherzo which forms the 
second movement of Chopin’s B flat minor sonata, 
we can only compare it in structure with the scherzo 
of Beethoven’s sonata in A flat, op. 31, No. 3. Let 
us overlook the total difference in musical style and 





observe the similarity in that structure which Chopin 
is supposed to manage like a child. 

We find in Chopin a first theme in E flat minor 
repeated in part and developed. Then follows a 
second theme, or section, in the relative major, G 
flat. This has a secondary theme of its own. Then 
the G flat portion is repeated, and is followed by 
the first section in E flat minor, ending with a brief 
coda made from a phrase of the second theme. 

3eethoven’s scherzo in A flat begins with the first 
theme in the tonic. Then follows an extended 
passage which leads to the second theme in the 
dominant, 2 flat. This repeats. Then we have a 
development section which leads to the first theme in 
A flat and is followed by a transposition of the ex- 
tended passage leading this time to the second theme 
in the tonic instead of the dominant. A very brief 
coda ends the movement. Beethoven’s scherzo con- 
tains 172 measures of 2-4 time, but Chopin was 
childish enough to be able to construct a scherzo 
containing 226 measures of 3-4 time. He was also 
so childish that he did not copy Beethoven closely 
enough to put his second theme in E flat major on 
its second appearance, but was original enough to 
do as he pleased and artist enough to make the key 
of G flat sound right on both occasions. 

Chopin’s funeral march has a first movement con- 
The 
funeral march in Beethoven’s sonata, op. 26, has a 
first movement consisting of thirty measures in A 
flat minor. 

Perhaps Chopin’s childlike grasp of form is 
shown in the twenty-four measures in D flat major, 
whereas the giant Beethoven has only eight meas- 
ures in A flat major for the second section of his 
march. Beethoven and Chopin both repeat the first 
part after the second part. Beethoven 
codetta of seven measures. 

Structurally, the two marches are alike and Bee- 
thoven is fully as much of a child as Chopin in this 


sisting of thirty measures in B flat minor. 


adds a 


And wherein is the finale of Beethoven’s 
sonata superior to the last weird movement of 
Chopin’s sonata? Beethoven is cheerful, genial, and 
seems to congratulate himself that the funeral is 
over. He expresses the satisfaction of the man who 
had the band play “The Girl I Left Behind Me” 
when he returned from his wife’s obsequies. 

But Chopin swoons among the wreaths and roses. 
There are lowering clouds and fitful breezes, and 
the aching heart of the lover is desolate. There are 
moans and longings unutterable and the fleeting 
shapes of spectres, sinister and foreboding. 

Ah! we forget. We are to consider the infantile 
structure of this rare genius—of this poet who was 
a musical Shelley and Heine, but who could not 
master the forms which every conservatory pupil 
can acquire. What rot! 

When Fidgar Allan Poe was a boy he wrote his 
long and mildly tame “Al Aaraaf.” We all know 
what he wrote in the height of his mature powers, 
when he was presumably a child in the structure of 
such interminable Elizabeth Barrett- 
Browning’s “Aurora Leigh,” which no one ever 
ut there are many persons who cannot help 
believing that size adds value to a work of art. 
They think that if Chopin had written an opera, for 
instance, he would have had a higher rank. That, 
of course, is nonsense. The operas of Chopin’s day 


case. 


poems as 


reads. 


were only a collection of songs, duets and ensembles. 
There were no structural complexities in any of the 
movements which were beyond the brain power of 
the man who could write those sonatas, concertos, 
scherzos, etudes, ballades, impromptus, fantasias, 
and the great barcarolle. 

And yet among all the composers of the ten 
thousand operas that have come and gone during the 
past century there was not one who could write a 
companion to Chopin’s impromptu in F sharp major. 

If Chopin wrote no opera, and Wagner no piano 
music, and Beethoven nothing for organ, must we 
believe that these musicians lacked the brains to 


grasp the structural forms? Some of the journalists 
appear to think so. 








as 


BUSONI ON GERMANY. 





Ferruccio Busoni, who sailed for Europe recently, 
was made the target for attacks on the part of cer- 
tain German newspapers, which accused him (be- 
cause of his Italian origin) of being anti-Teutonic 
in his views. Busoni thereupon addressed the at- 
tached letter to the Berlin Vossische Zeitung. He 
wrote it in New York and dated it from here, in 
July: 

To the Editor: 

An American contract, made in times of peace, forced 
me to leave Germany at the very moment when many blos- 
soms of hope were about to ripen for me there, the land 
which is engaged in the most important struggle, the pre- 
servation of its unified interests. 

This great movement of a with 
course of over twenty years I have exchanged much, com- 


nation which in the 
pelled and continues to engage my consideration and sym- 
pathy. 

Therefore nothing would have prevented my return to 
Germany except circumstances over which I have no con- 
trol and which are still in force, otherwise I would not re- 
main longer in a country which is not the land of my 
choice, and would not spend my time away from Germany, 
where the plenteous inspirational sources stir to renewed 
youth even the ripe years of maturity. 

I have tried to stay—and have accomplished my pur- 
pose—an independent artist, devoted to my work, in the 
idea that it was a not unworthy endeavor in time of peace 
to cultivate the tonal art as a line of work which has the 
least possible connection with worldly manifestations. 

I learn from friends that in spite of my desired privacy, 
I have been pushed out into the open field of political 
controversy, and have been assailed bitterly because of 
my nationality. I regret this sincerely, but understand 
that at a time like this, a definition of one’s attitude is 
necessary, 

If you consider it necessary for me to repeat what you 
should know, I say gladly and without reserve, that I 
hold a high opinion of intellectual culture 
and that I am impelled into a similar view regarding the 


Germany’s 


bearing of your nation. 

In spite of this frank declaration of mine, I do not think 
that your own sense of honor would countenance my re- 
nouncing my origin. The fact that I remain a man and an 
artist and am willinz and able to admire men and artists 
wherever I find them. but serves to widen the scope of my 
valuation of Germany and should add to the belief of my 
s‘neerity in this dec'aration. 

Convinced of the justice of this standpoint, I am, with 
greetings, (Signed) Ferruccio Busontr. 
a” See 


OUTDOOR OPERA. 





Milwaukee, at its municipal concerts in the parks, 
has been trying the experiment of presenting scenes 
from grand opera. The first week parts of “Trova- 
tore” were done at four of the larger parks. The 
trial was a great success with the public. 

Paris has had an institution similar to this on a 
larger scale for many years past, in the shape of 
the operatic concerts which take place in the 
Tuileries Garden every night in the summer. A 
condensation of each opera, arranged without 
chorus, but to include all the most popular numbers, 
is given. The singers, who generally are members 
of the companies from the opera houses of the 
French provinces, appear in costume and there is 
action, but the stage has only one conventional set- 
ting. 
week to week 
musicians. 
to forty cents. 
sit out under the great elms of the historic garden 
on a pleasant summer evening and listen to good 
music, well played and usually passably well sung 


The artists and conductors are changed from 
There is a large orchestra of good 
Prices are one and two francs—twenty 
It is a very pleasant experience to 


If the Milwaukee experiment is a success this sum- 
mer it might be well to try it next year on the plan 
which has been successful in Paris, though the con- 
certs there are under private management. 
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ON MUSICAL ADVERTISING. 


lhe advertising advantages which a city derives 
from a symphony orchestra are beginning to be 
lized by many American communities and by the 
newspapers of many of the cities that count 
cultural circles. The San Francisco Labor 
Clarion writes: 
San Francisco has been given almost as much publicity 
g the last week or two from its organization of a 
phony orchestra under Alfred Hertz as the Jewel City 
een getting at the expense of an enormous publicity 


epartment—so much is the power of music as a means 
self exploitation. 

woards of supervisors, chambers of commerce, city 

commissioners and other public and quasi-public organiza- 

tions the incident of the organization of the San Fran- 

Symphony Orchestra should prove a practical illus- 

ition of the fact that nothing gives a community a finer 


more extended publicity than its devotion to the gentle 
ministrations of music. Such organizations should see in 
fame that San Francisco has achieved through its love 

of music the finest, purest and noblest sort of publicity. 
It is an advertisement to the world that a community is 
-ate, cultured and amenable to the highest and most 
refining influences; it is a sign to the world that the com- 
monwealth that is devoted to music is a safe and whole- 
me place wherein to rear the children who will be to- 





morrow’s citizens and that it is a place where woman is 
spected and the love of beautiful things is cultivated. 
such is the kind of exploitation San Francisco has been 
given through the medium of its symphony orchestra re- 
\rganization and such exploitation is of the highest value 
to a city and much good and greatly correcting influences 
ound to result—the same having a practical side 
which may be translatable in terms of dollars and cents. 
We mean that the investment of money in a symphony 
orchestra or in symphony orchestras is a good investment, 
yielding vast returns through a thousand indirect and un- 


recognized 


channels. 


lhe Kansas City Journal, too, sees the great light, 


and savs of its orchestra: 


With the approach of the musical season interest in 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra is reviving. Mrs. 
Carl Busch, who is acting in the capacity of chairman of 
the finance committee, reports a decided impetus on the 


t of the orchestra’s friends to rally to its support. It 
becoming apparent to the public at large that the or- 
ganization of this great orchestra is now a part of the 
inity. Its place on the pregram of musical events 

s guaranteed not by a single individual but by the citizens 


his musicians are citizens here and 


The conductor ane 
homes and friends and interests are part of the life 
s city Associations, not fancy salaries, bind them 

the making of this orchestra. 
References to the great Minneapolis Orchestra and the 
Boston Orchestra prove that as an advertising medium 
ymphony organization has no equal So great was 
proposition from Boston’s standpoint that one of their 
farsighted capitalists endowed it with $1,000,000. It was 
) gift of a faddist, but the solid investment of a business 


he time is here for Kansas City to be its own con- 
servist regarding one of its most profound resources— 


sic and its potentialities. Make the symphony truly 

Kansas City’s orchestra, supported by the mass of the 
ing public. 

In the foregoing connection, another interesting 

view of the publicity question is presented by Alfred 

Metzger, himself a daily and musical journalist of 


ong experience and now the proprietor of the 
In his August 28 

of that paper he quotes an interview which the 
tor of the Musitcat Courter had with him in 


San Tat 


Pacific Coast Musical Review. 


cisco recently, and which appeared in these 


olumns shortly thereafter. Mr. Metzger’s article 


The editor of the Pacific Coast Musical Review has 
ruilty of that false modesty which leads some 
ontend that they do not care for newspaper 


x] opinion of their fellow men. . We con- 
ess openly and frankly that we like very much to receive 
etters commending our actions and to see complimentary 


1arks about our efforts in newspapers and from the pen 
ur colleagues, We even go further and desire to an- 
that we do not regret receiving letters, whether 


onymous or not, censuring our actions and giv- 
ts regarding those things that do not seem to 


find favor in the eyes of our readers. In short, we want 
to be noticed, for to be ignored is surely equivalent to 
being a failure, and being a failure is one of the most 
unenviable fates that can befall a human being. So we 
want to be noticed—favorably, if possible, but—noticed. 

And so the exceptionally kind remarks made by Leonard 
Liebling, editor-in-chief of the MusicaL Courter of New 
York, whom we learned to esteem and like during his al- 
together too brief sojourn in this city, have struck a most 
responsive chord in our heart. Our friends know that the 
commercial side of the “music game” does not appeal to 
us exclusively. Unless it is marked by occasional inter- 
ludes of sentiment and personal friendships the work has 
no charm for us. An endorsement, unsolicited and un- 
sought, coming to us from such an important source re- 
pays us for many a disappointment experienced in this 
work, and if it pleases Mr. Liebling to know that he has 
added another happy moment to the few attending our 
building up a weekly music journal in the West, we are in 
a position to assure him that his purpose has been achieved. 

We trust our readers will not consider us lacking in 
delicacy or modesty if we quote the following editorial 
paragraph from Leonard Liebling’s Pacific Coast com- 
ments in the MusicaL Courter of July 28 with a measure 
of pride. 


And yet another piece of good advice to the mu- 
sician who has not yet seen or sensed the value of 
publicity comes from the Los Angeles Graphic: 


Those conversant with conditions in New York say that 
a good many musicians of reputation in Europe have come 
over here with the feeling that their European standing 
should give them immediate recognition by American con- 
cert managers and the concert going public. They do not 
realize the extent of the country or its lack of knowledge 
in regard to European concert affairs. Those who grasp 
the American spirit of public announcement—in other 
words, advertising—and who have properly put their status 
before the public are reaping the natural results, a popular 
knowledge that begets engagements. 

In so far as the matter of proper advertising is concerned, 
one does not have to go away from home to see the lack 
of it. It is hard for the musician to realize that in order 
to get business it is necessary for the public to learn what 
he has to sell—his ability as performer or teacher. The 
old-fashioned way was to wait for enough personal contact 
with the world, in class or concert room, to bring the busi- 
ness. That might take ten years, but no matter, anything 
else would be “unprofessional.” It might cost in wasted 
opportunities two or three thousand dollars. The modern 
way is to educate the public as to one’s abilities through 
well presented and dignified advertising, in a medium that 
reaches the class which can afford the patronage. This 
may cost, in the end, only half as much as the old way. 
For it produces a public acquaintance with one’s merits in 
two years that it would take ten to bring about on the old 
plan. And in the end it costs probably not half so much. 
Rest assured that if such advertising did not pay down-to- 
date teachers and artists would not pursue it very long. 





MUSICAL COURIER CORRESPONDENT HONORED. 

Minneapolis’ school board has authorized the or- 
ganization of orchestras in every one of the seventy- 
seven graded schools of the city, and will pay a pro- 
fessional conductor to direct them. Furthermore, 
the project is sure of unique and certain success by 
the consent of Emil Oberhoffer, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, to act as advisor 
in school orchestral matters. Credit for this broad 
minded and far reaching action must be given, in 
great measure, to T. P. Giddings, supervisor of mu- 
sic in the Minneapolis public schools, and to Ruth 
Anderson, who already has organized and is con- 
ducting orchestras in eight grade schools. The fine 
work done by these little orchestras impressed Mr. 
Giddings and he and Miss Anderson, in turn, im- 
pressed the school board with the serious importance 
of making orchestral music a part of the school life. 
The school board is to pay Miss Anderson for her 
work and asks only of schools that desire to or- 
ganize orchestras, that they shall possess six dif- 
ferent kinds of instruments, exclusive of piano and 
drums ; a condition which the schools, with the chil- 
dren in their present enthusiastic frame of mind, 
will find no difficulty in meeting. 

Miss Anderson is the Musicat Courter cor- 
respondent in Minneapolis. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY PROSPECTUS. 


The New York Philharmonic Society season will 
open in Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 28, followed on Friday afternoon by the reg- 
ular matinee which, with Thursday, makes up the 
first pair. According to present arrangements, these 
opening concerts will be without a soloist ; however, 
there is a possibility of a change. There will be the 
usual twelve Thursday evenings, sixteen Friday 
afternoons, four Saturday evenings, and twelve Sun- 
day afternoons in Carnegie Hall, and two concerts 
for young people in Aeolian Hall. That is the list 
of the contemplated New York City concerts. The 
customary Brooklyn season of five Sunday after- 
noons will be continued and also the three concerts 
in Baltimore and three in Washington. 

The touring will be somewhat more extended than 
in other seasons. The cities to be visited on the 
November tour, as booked at present, are Montclair, 
N. J.; Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Syracuse and Amsterdam, 
N. Y.; Holyoke, Mass. ; Middletown, Conn. ; Boston, 
Mass.; and Providence, R. I. On the February 
tour they play in Northampton, Mass. ; Middlebury 
and Waterbury, Conn.; Utica, Rochester, Aurora, 
Auburn and Ithaca, N. Y. The third tour com- 
prises Albany and Jamestown, N. Y.; Youngstown, 
Canton, Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio; Ann Arbor 
and Detroit, Mich.; Wheeling, W. Va., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This list proves that the orchestra 
gradually is extending its tours. 

The soloist list as revised up to date is this: 

Violinists—Fritz Kreisler, Arrigo Serato, Maximilian 
Pilzer, Francis Macmillen. 

Pianists—Yolanda Mér6, Harold Bauer, Ernest Hutche- 
son, Percy Grainger, Ernest Schelling, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, 

Cellists—Pablo Casals, Beatrice Harrison, Leo Schulz. 

Vocalists—Olive Fremstad, Emmy Destinn, Melanie 
Kurt, Julia Culp, Elisabeth van Endert. 

A Bach-Beethoven Festival will take place in 
January with the cooperation of the Oratorio 
Society of New York. Two of the choral numbers 
to be performed are the Bach “Magnificat” and the 
Beethoven ninth symphony. This festival will not 
be given on extra nights, but will be included in the 
regular Thursday evening, Friday afternoon and 
Sunday afternoon series in New York, and the 
“Magnificat” and ninth symphony performance will 
be repeated at one of the Brooklyn Sunday after- 
noons. 

There have been a few changes in the orchestra, 
notably among the strings. 

The Philharmonic Society is not on the griddle as 
it was at this time last season, when the conductor 





and several of the members were in the war zone. — 


They have had an opportunity to discover that 
America can be endured during the summer months, 
which must have been surprising to a good many 
artists, Philharmonic and otherwise, who have never 
known what this country looks like from June to 


October. 
SEE eee” 


THE NEW STRAUSS SYMPHONY. 


F. E. C. Leuckart, of Leipsic, publishers of 
Richard Strauss’ new “Alpine Symphony,” inform 
the Musica Courter that the first performance of 
this work will take place, October 28, in the Phil- 
harmonie, at Berlin, the orchestra being the Royal 
Orchestra of Dresden, under the direction of Rich- 
ard Strauss himself. A second presentation of the 
work is to occur at Dresden, October 30. Perform- 
ances will follow in Vienna, Bologne, Wiesbaden, 
Diisseldorf, Munich, Hamburg and Zurich. In 
January, 1916, the work will be repeated in Berlin 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra, Arthur Nikisch 
directing. “It will last about forty minutes,” says 
Leuckart, “and the whole structure, for Strauss, is 
unusually clear, so that the hearer can easily follow 
the twenty-two divisions of the work.” 

The New York Philharmonic Society has nearly 
completed arrangements with the publisher for the 
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first American performance, which will in all proba- 
bility take place here during the season, under the 
direction of the regular conductor, Josef Stransky. 
The publishers have issued a miniature score 
(price 6 marks), an arrangement for piano solo, by 
Otto Singer (price, 6 marks), and also an explana- 
tory pamphlet by Dr. Steinitzer (price, 30 pfennig). 
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NEW IDEAS ABOUT HARMONY. 





Frederick Schlieder is a musician who mixes his 
ideas on the science of harmony with the same 
medium which Whistler employed in mixing his 
colors—brains. 

Nearly twenty years ago, Mr. Schlieder was grad- 
uated from Syracuse University with the degree of 
Master of Music. He has risen steadily in his pro- 
fession since then, and in addition to his work as a 
teacher, he now is organist of the Collegiate Church 
of St. Nicholas, one of the leading Episcopal 
churches in New York, and holds the honorable 
position of president of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association, for which organization he 
has done much conscientious and thorough work. 

Mr. Schlieder’s degree in music did not prevent 
him—-as is too often the case—from continuing to 
think about his profession and to cogitate further 
upon ideas which he had acquired in college. For 
instance, judging by his own experience, he had an 
idea that harmony, as he was instructed, was not 
rightly taught; for a science, which, from its very 
nature, ought to be thoroughly interesting and at- 
tractive to a musician, had been rendered dry by the 
teachers and made to appear as mathematics. 

In the intervening twenty years, he has continued 
to think about this subject, and has evolved some 
new and valuable ideas about the science of har- 
mony, which, now that they are worked out and 
codified, he proposes to present in a series of lecture 
lessons this season. A synopsis of the course will 
be found in another column of this issue. It is 
founded upon Mr. Schlieder’s idea that the element 
of melody has been hitherto altogether too much 
neglected in the study of harmony and upon his con- 
tention that melody, as well as harmony, is founded 
upon and controlled by certain rules. This latter 
idea is a little startling to those who always have be- 
lieved blindly in the theory of “inspiration” for the 
melodic muse. Mr. Schlieder is a believer in “in- 
spiration,” but at the same time he believes that the 
“inspiration” once there, however simple, it can be 
developed and improved by the composer who gives 
proper recognition to the fact that melody and 
rhythm are the predominating elements in music, 
and harmony, in reality, only their handmaid. Any- 
one familiar, for instance, with the note books of 
Beethoven will find the strongest possible support 
for Mr. Schlieder’s propositions. 

Mr. Schlieder has something very interesting to 
offer, whether or not one may agree with him. It 
is of special interest to professional organists, but of 
great value as well to anyone, whether vocalist or 
instrumentalist, who is interested in the progress of 
modern thought touching upon his profession. An 
article expounding some of Mr. Schlieder’s ideas 
will appear in the MusicaL Courter shortly. 


BUY A CHURCH. 





Young organists sometimes lament to us their 
lack of opportunity to display their prowess. We 
think we have evolved a scheme worthy of Gulliver’s 
grand academy of Lagado in the land of Balnibarbi. 
If organists cannot borrow a church for their re- 
citals let them buy one. Nothing is simpler. For 
a few hundred thousand dollars any poor organist 
can own his own church and give recitals at his pleas- 
ure. Oddly enough, there is a church for sale this 
very minute in New York City. As the camera can- 
not lie any more than we can we submit a photo- 
graph of the edifice. 

It is in a simple and sedate Gothic style of archi- 








PREPARING FOR THE MAHLER 


SYMPHONY IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Section of stage being erected at the Academy of Music for the performance of Mahler’s eighth symphony. 


This picture 


shows the magnitude of the preparations for the rendering of this work by the Philadelphia Orchestra and the chorus of 1,000 
This section shows only a portion of the tiers of seats for the chorus, the additional section for the seating of the orchestra 


not being pictured. 


tecture and looks entirely unlike 
apartment houses on all sides of it which contain the 


the shops and 


audiences. 





AN UNUSUAL SIGHT. 


Dr. William C. Carl, Clarence Eddy and other 
well established organists will kindly leave this 
proposition to the newer men. 


eee etna 


SUN STRUCK. 


Here is what one man, described as a musician- 
lecturer, said at Los Angeles one day this summer. 
Except to admit that his first name is Theopholus, 
which may be a reasonable excuse for such remarks, 
we refrain from revealing his identity : 

“Take the fight ott of the fife and drum, and you will 
get universal world peace. 

“Cease to stir the barbaric war impulse through music 
and it will, in time, become atrophied. 

“Peace-loving women are always sopranos; militant suf- 
fragettes are contraltos. 

“Tenors should mate with sopranos and bassos with con- 
traltos to insure happy marriages.” 





PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA PLANS. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra Association has com- 
pleted its plans for the coming season, the sixteenth 
for the orchestra and the fourth under the direction 
of Leopold Stokowski, and, according to its pros- 
pectus, believes that “in the list of works offered, in 
the prominence of the soloists engaged and the spe- 
cial features of the various programs, it is announc- 
ing the most ambitious series of orchestral concerts 
ever given to the Philadelphia public.” 

The outstanding feature of the season will be 
three performances of Mahler’s eighth symphony. on 
March 2, 3 and 4, the first being a special perform- 
ance and the remaining two a part of the regular se- 
This will be the first 
hearing of the work in America and will make use 


ries of subscription concerts. 
of an augmented orchestra of 130 players, two adult 
choruses of 400 each and a boy chorus of 150, mak- 
ing a musical force of over 1,000. There will be 
eight soloists, 

The novelties to be performed for the first time 
at the season’s series, some of which will have their 
first performance in America, are “A Danse Rhap- 


sody” by Delius, the “Kammer Symphonie” of 


Schoenberg, D’Indy’s “Istar,” Scriabine’s “Poéme 
Divin,” Stravinsky’s “Fireworks” and Daniel Greg 
The first and 
last programs of the series will be without soloists 
and there will be two Wagner programs during the 


ory Mason’s symphony in C minor. 


season. 

The list of soloists includes, among others, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Mischa Elman, Julia Culp, Harold 
Jauer, Emilio de Gogorza, Percy Grainger, Kathleen 
Parlow, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mme. Charles Cahier, 
Leopold Godowsky, Albert Spalding, Yolanda Méro, 
Thaddeus Rich, Ernest 
Moriz Rosenthal, etc. The soloists for the Mahler 
symphony are to be announced at a later date. 


Schelling, Henri Scott, 


The concerts, to be given on Friday afternoons 
and Saturday evenings in a series of twenty-five 
pairs, will be at the Academy of Music, as usual, 
and will begin on October 15 and 16 and end on 
April 28 and 29. 
reported to be appreciably heavier than in any pre- 
vious year of the life of the organization. 


The subscription for the season is 
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ARIATIONS 


BY LEONARD LIEBLING 








Ranking the Pianists. 


[here is a national tennis board which at the end of 
each season ranks the leading ten raquet artists according 
their performances of that year. This fall the board 


ive a particularly difficult task, for while Williams 
was national champion last year and yet in the ranking 
ist stood No. 2 to McLoughlin’s No. 1 because the latter 


lefeated him several times prior to the championship con- 


test, this summer Johnston beat both McLoughlin and 
Williams for the championship and was in turn beaten by 
each of them in other matches. 


One cannot help speculating on the result if a national 
pianistic board, like the tennis appraisers, were to meet 


each year for the purpose of determining upon the best 


ten pianists of the previous twelve months and ranking 
them as No 1, No. 2, No. 3, etc. We imagine a scene some- 
thing like this: 

Arbiter X—‘“Because of his splendid playing of the 
Liszt A major concerto at the Philharmonic concert, a per- 


formance unequalled this season, I move that A. unhesi- 


tatingly be given position No. 1 on the list.” 


Arbiter Y—“That would not do, for no one else played 


the A major concerto here this season, and consequently 


there is no standard by which we 


Arbiter X-—“I see the point. I withdraw the motion.” 

Arbiter Z—“How about B.? You must admit that his 
Chopin was flawless all season.” 

Arbiter Y—‘“Very true. But did you hear his Beethoven 
at the second recital in Carnegie Hall?” 

Arbiter Z—‘“I thought it not bad. It certainly had 
depth.” 

\rbiter Y—“Depth? Yes. But how about breadth?” 


“Well—er——” 


Arbiter Z. (scratching his head) 


Arbiter Y—"I leave it to you, X.” 
Arbiter X—“We can’t award the position of No. 1 
to B. on the strength of his Beethoven, even if it had both 


depth and breadth, for C. has depth, breadth, and author- 
ity in his Beethoven, and besides, is very much stronger 


on Schumann and the other Modern Romantics.” 


Arbiter Z—“Well, at any rate, B. ought to rank no worse 
than No. 2.” 

Arbiter X—‘“Does he ever play Debussy?” 

Arbiter Y—‘“You’ve got him there, X. I never saw a 


Debussy number on B.’s programs.” 
Arbiter Z “Then why not rank D as No. 


He plz 


(in a huff) 


— 


iys almost nothing else except Debussy.” 
Arbiter X—“D. will have to figure far down the list on 
account of his pedalling.” 

Arbiter Y—‘“And I’m not crazy about his scale work, 
either.” 


Arbiter Z 


perfect in 


There’s a technical 
Marvelous 


“That reminds me of E. 


scales, 


” 


every department. 
US octaves, phenomenal thirds and sixths 


Arbiter X—“And no temperament.” 


Arbiter Y—‘‘And always overaccentuates the left hand.” 

Arbiter Z (with decision)—‘“I now formally offer the 
name of F. to head the ranking list of pianists for 1915. 
He has technic and temperament, he plays Chopin, Beetho- 
ven, Liszt and Debussy like a master; his accentuation is 
unsurpassable. What more could one ask?” 

Arbiter Y (solemnly )—‘“Tone.” 

Arbiter Z—“By Jove, I never thought of that.’ 

Arbiter Y (joyously)—“I have it. Our man is G. He 

is everything that has been mentioned here today and in 

idition, possesses also sentiment.” 

Arbiter X (gloomily)—‘But no individuality.” 

Arbiter Y (confused)—‘“Quite right. I overlooked 
tl 

\rbiter X—“*Would H. be available ?” 

\ er Z—‘Limited repertoire. But there’s I.” 

\rbiter Y—‘Made two slips of memory in his last re- 
cital.” 

Arbiter X—“J. is our man.” 

(Arbiter Z—‘Had only three recalls after the Chopin E 
minor concerto.” 

\ er X—"I can’t think of another one.” 

Arbiter Y—“Nor I.” 

Arbiter Z “Nor i” 

Arbiter X—‘As secretary of this committee, it is my 
duty, before we adjourn for the day, to inform you as to 


The piano manufacturers 
instruments played respectively by A., D. 


hand. 


the rrespondence on 


nake the 
F. submit the testimonials furnished by those players 
he pianos they use and wish us to mention, in case 


4. Dor F No. I, 
candidate was due largely to the excellence of the tone, 


win that the success of the fortunate 


” 


tion, mechanism, high polish-—— 


Arbiter Y—‘“Huh.” 


Arbiter Z—“‘Humph!” 

Arbiter X—“There is a petition signed by thirty of his 
female pupils and by eighty-six women’s music clubs be- 
fore which he has appeared, requesting us to give the 
award to C., as he has the silkiest hair and whitest fin- 





gers 5 
Arbiter Y—‘Pish!” 
Arbiter Z—“Tush !” 





Arbiter X—“There is a letter from B. and one from 
E., each setting forth that its writer is the greatest living 
player and giving several pages of reasons why that is so.” 

Arbiter Y—‘Hoity.” 

Arbiter Z—“Toity.” 

Arbiter X—“Manager Nip 
presario respectively of G. and H., demand that 

Arbiter Y—“Twee.” 

Arbiter Z—“Deedle.” 

Arbiter X—“I.’s wife asserts, in a statement sworn to 
before a notary public, that when no one is listening I. is 
able to play the Chopin ‘Butterfly’ study faster than any 
of——” 

Arbiter Y—‘Fol.” 

Arbiter Z—‘De rol.” 

Arbiter X—“And, to conclude, the company that has the 
sole right to sell J.’s records offers to wager $50,000, win- 


Tuck, 


” 


and Manager im- 





’ 


ner take all, that——’ 
Arbiter Y—“Willy.” 
Arbiter Z—“Nilly.” 


Arbiter X—“What then, gentlemen, what shall our ver- 
dict be?” 
Arbiter Y—“That we decline to acknowledge any one 


of the ten as the rankest for fear of being torn bone from 
bone by the nine others; for fear of being refused the 
loan of free instruments by the manufacturers who supply 
A., D. F. in case none of that trio wins; for fear of suffer- 
ing unmentionable atrocities at the hands of C.’s admirers 
if we fail to name him; for fear of being branded as ig- 
noramuses by B. and E. if we are unable to see their 
superlative claims; for fear cf never again receiving free 
tickets from Nip and Tuck if G. and H. do not get our 
votes; for fear, if I. loses, of being accused by his wife 
of taking bribes from A., B., C., D., E., F., G., H. and J.; 
and for fear that, should we ignore J., the mechanical 
music company will present our wives, children and neigh- 
bors with perpetuum mobile machines playing all J.’s rec- 
ords, each machine tuned in a different t-ey and at a dif- 
ferent tempo from the others.” 

Arbiter X (gasps)—‘What shall we do?” 

Arbiter Z (gulps)—‘‘What, indeed?” 

Arbiter Y—‘“Let us go across the street, gaze upon the 
amber liquid where it foams, and charge it up on our bill 
to the association as ‘liquidating expenses.’ ” 

Arbiters X and Z—“Carried unanimously.” 


At the Concentration Camp. 

It appears that a piano has been installed among the fur- 
n'shings of the prison on Blackwell’s Island, and the in- 
mates are treated to regular musicales and permitted also 
to play upon the instrument during recreation time. The 
Morning Telegraph—we periscope Algernon St. John Bren- 






on as the author suspect—says that it has consulted a num- 
ber of musicians as to the sort of music the prisoners 
ought to hear, and the result is as follows: 

“An Italian purist, Signor Staccato Del. Segno, says: 
‘Nothing of the nature of double syncopation or tempo di 
rag should be inflicted upon prisoners. Many of them 
have been driven to crime because of the cruelties of this 
unnatural rhythm. Many have deliberat.ly committed crime 
in order to be sent to prison to avoid it. In the case of 
the more nervous, sensitive, and artistic pickpockets it 
would be a cruel and barbarous punishment to inflict upon 
them a rhythm which bitterly affects their keen aesthetic 
souls,’ 

“Herr von Erweckung stated: ‘The music for the pris- 
oners an uplifting and universal-hearts-stimulation should 
become. In the heaven-realm of soul-regeneration they 
at all times dwell should, Such music as to better things 
a leading to might be, them played be should to. 

““Of Brahms the elevation of the First Symphony which 
four hands I meinself transcribed have, them of the soul- 
contemptibil'ty of wife beating rerpind should. The pris- 
oners’ chorus in “Fidelio” of Beethoven with its pathos 
their hearts and consciences touch might, but the prison- 
ers’ songs in “Aida” a mighty nonsense is. 

“‘Recitals of German Lieder would much good do re- 
minding them of erlkings, trouts, young nuns, spinning 
Gretchens, nut-trees, nature hymns to heaven, dreams in 
twilight, autumn-in-the-fields, moon-nights who is Sylvia, 
and larks in morning skies. 

“*All German art a heimweh for freedom causes. But 
French art the character sinews degenerates. English 
music as a severe punishment used might be.’” 

Early Music. 

“Early Opera in America” is the 
O. G. Sonneck. The earliest New 
dammerung,” 


title of a new book by 
York opera is “Gétter- 
which usually begins at kalf-past seven and 
g.ves many opera goers indigestion from hurried dinners. 


How About Bloomfield ? 


A pro-Ally pianist sends a sugg ston to the effect that 
when sung in American musical circles, the name of the 
Austrian national hymn be changed to “Gott erhalte unsere 
Zeisler.” 

Or Its Billy Sunday. 

A communication 
as atiached: 

“One New York music critic referred to another last 
week ‘n print as the ‘High Priest of Brahms in America.’ 
Is not that sort of thing ridiculous? Is it not provincial, 
egotistical, and misleading? . , . Should Brahms be spoken of 
as a Brahminic composer whose music is revealed only to 
an inner circle and contains puzzles that only the ‘High 
Priest’ can expound and ideas which only the H. P. can 
elucidate ? Please do not use my name in connec- 
tion with this letter, or else I am afraid that on the occa- 
sion of my next public appearance, the ‘High Priest’ will 
becom>, I ke the one in ‘Aida,’ intolerantly bitter and un- 
justly aggressive toward me,and my art. 


received by this column reads in part, 


It is amusing 
to see how badly critics stand criticism of themselves. 
What an absurd lot they are. 

“After all, is not everyone 
its high priest?” 


who loves Brahms’ music 


Horrors of Peace. 

“There are over half a million men killed and wounded 
in this country every year in the battle for bread, struck 
down at their daily tasks by preventable accidents. Add 
to these the hundreds of thousands that die each year of 
occupational and preventable diseases and the millions that 
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our society sloughs off in poverty. Social injustices which 
the American public indifferently permits constitute our 
greatest shame. Why does a corpse wearing a military 
uniform excite so much more horror and sympathy than 
one dressed in overalls? Why are we so much more in- 
terested in the man wounded by a machine gun than a man 
wounded by a machine with which he was at work to pro- 
duce some commodity for our use? Why do we weep 
over the man killed in the trenches across the sea and pay 
scant attention to the man killed in a coal mine in our own 
country ?”—New York Globe. 


At the Conservatory. 

Examiner—“Give a complete list of the works of 
Dvorak.” 

Student—“The ‘Humoresque’ and the ‘New World’ sym- 
phony, 


Something New for the Metropolitan. 


Rumors have it that the Metropolitan Opera contem- 
plates a reform in its program and cast page. In future 
the arrangement will be for “Gioconda” : 


IR oe cr esikcaseons Mme. Screechini ($1,500) 
ROTORS cs ca cevec ulus aes ch kesh Mme, Schreihals ($900) 
PEM nid een ed aida e na Ona Signor Shoutini ($750) 
BO Sin GRe cae vba xc babes hick Gres Mrs. Bellow ($800) 
MR 2 ee ay acs tila’ Gauri Signor Hightoni ($3,000) 
UN a alo Signor Sonoroso ($1,000) 
PT Tet ae Ae SD ate as a Ee M. Plusforte ($90) 
RE inte ae ta pia snig hie M. Grasventre ($42.50) 


Conductor: Signor Ritardando ($500). 

The next page will show a table reading: 

Box 1—A. G. Hasitt—Worth $14,000,000. 

Box 2—Mrs. B. M. Sacksful—Husband left $19,725,000. 

Box 3—T. V. Oodles-Ofitt—Heir to $30,000,000. 

Box 4—B. de M. Dizzyplunks—Report pending from 
Bradstreet’s. 

30x 5—Mrs. Charles Goldshower—Suing for divorce; 
alimony not yet determined. 

Box 6—W. K. E. Richboy—Worth $68,000,000. 

Box 7—G. Whatalittle—Allowance of $20,000 per annum 
from his uncle. Etc. 

Alma, Wo Wohnst Du? 

From a Chicago daily: “Mischa Elman has been booked 
for sixteen concerts. Elman is now a father. His wife, 
Alma Gluck, has canceled her dates for the season. The 
Elmans lose thereby, it is reported, $120,000.” 

Hyphenated Musicians, 

Wolf-Ferrari. 

Schumann-Heink. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Ferrari-Fontana. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

Gatti-Casazza. 

Buzzi-Peccia. 

Spying. 

At the risk of incurring the displeasure of the State 
Department at Washington we herewith give secret infor- 
mation to the German and Italian submarine commanders 
that at the Metropolitan Opera House are the ships used 
in “Tristan and Isolde” and “La Gioconda.” The quicker 
they are torpedoed the sooner we shall have new ones. 
Strategy. 

The situation on the Flanders front has been puzzling 
to all for a very long time. Along comes a “Variations” 
reader and explains it: 

“The Allies’ left is trying to move around the Germans’ 
right, but the Germans’ right is also moving around the 
Allies’ left. Now, if the left of the Germans’ right moves 
around the right of the Allies’ left, then what is left of the 
Germans’ right must be right where the Allies left. But if 
the Germans’ right left is left right where the Allies’ left’s 
right was right before the Allies left, then the left is right 
where the right was right before the left’s right left the 
right’s left.” 

Verse for Futurist Music. 
A lady as proud as old Lucifer 
Is tired of her husband’s abucifer. 
She says she will see 
If she ever gets free 
Love doesn’t again make a gucifer. 
—Boston Transcript. 
Color in Music. 

“Ask for the Berners Edition,” recommends an adver- 
vertisement in The Music Student, “with the Emerald 
Green Cover and Red Monogram Border.” 

The Musical Map. 

“Referring to the title ‘Firates of Penzance,’” asks 
M. H. E.., “is there really such a place?” Referring to 
the title “Barber of Seville,” we ask in return, “is there 
really such a place?” Penzance is in England if Seville 
is in Spain. 

Fifty-Fifty, or Divided Fame. 

“Lillian Bradley, the female McCormack,” reads her ad- 

vertisement in the Morning Telegraph of September 12. 





The famous Irish tenor’s well known gallantry now seems 
to make it imperative for him to announce himself here- 
after as “John McCormack, the male Bradley.” 


The Boycotted Barcarolles. 

What ails the barcarolle? Of the beautiful pieces in 
that form by Chopin, Moszkowski and Rubinstein, only 
Chopin’s is heard occasionally. There is no excuse for 
the neglect especially of Rubinstein’s barcarolle in A mi- 
nor, one of the loveliest piano morceaux ever penned. 


Ghosts of the Past. 

Other once popular oldtimers that appear to have van- 
ished completely from piano recital programs are Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spinning Song” and the one by Wagner-Liszt, 
Henselt’s “Si oiseau j’etais,” Moszkowski’s and Schloezer’s 
concert studies, Rubinstein’s staccato etude in C major, 
Liszt’s “Valse Impromptu,” Grieg’s works, and the Strauss- 
Tausig waltz transcriptions. 


The Courageous Species. 
In a current London musical monthly there is this card: 





MISS ETHEL VISICK. 
PIANOFORTE TUITION. 
Diploma, Royal Conservatorium, Leipzig 
(Priifung Pupil under Herr Teichmiuller). 











The Voice of Music. 

It has been suggested, in view of the new custom start- 
ed in San Francisco recently by Paderewski, that at their 
concerts this winter Zimbalist harangue the public on the 
wrongs of Russia, Kreisler address them on the sufferings 
of Austria, Rudolf Ganz hold forth on the neutrality of 
Switzerland, Emmy Destinn on the trials of Bohemia, 
Johanna Gadski on the tribulations of Germany, and Al- 
bert Spalding on the agonies of Monmouth Beach, N. J. 
Truly the lecture-rec:tal now is with us. > 


The Mosquito Displaced. 

A literary magazine speaks of Walt Whitman as “the 
sweet singer of Jersey.” 
At Christmastide, 

Mr. Bghmtts—“What would you like, dear, a Steinway 


or a Knabe?” 
Mrs. Bghmtts—“Couldn’t you make it a Cadillac, love?” 


Rewarded at Last. 

In the New York Times of last Sunday we are told in 
a one page article that Antonio Scotti considers New York 
an ideal summer resort. The old town has perked up con- 
siderably since reading what Antonio thinks of 1t. 

LeoNARD LIEBLING. 





Musical Courier Circulation. 





The paper on tone production read before the N. Y. S. 
M. T. A. convention on June 8 last, by its author, Charles 
W. Bowes, the vocal teacher of 601 Madison avenue, New 
York City, and later published in full in the Musicar 
Courter, excited great interest and comment wherever vo- 
cal students chanced to read it and incidentally illustrated 
what a wide range the subscription list of the Musica. 
Courter covered. Mr. Bowes received letters from all 
over the States and even one from London, England, in 
regard to this article. The American letters coming from 
States as far north as Massachusetts, south as Florida and 
west as Washington and including letters from various 
other sections, for instance, from the States of Maine, 
Illinois, Missouri and Maryland. One and all they write 
and thank Mr. Bowes for the definiteness with which he 
had set forth his views on the subject of tone production 
and for the extraordinary lucidity of the explanation. 
Some letters were, unfortunately, stories of those vocal 
tragedies which are only too common, bewailing the lack 
of the knowledge of teachers who had ruined the voices 
of the writers. 





Serato to Return to America Soon. 





Arrigo Serato, the Italian violinist, will return soon for 
a second American tour. He is to appear with most of 
the symphony orchestras, and will fill numerous dates 
which he had to decline last season owing to his sudden 
return to Italy. Mr. Serato has already a tour booked 
through Spain after he finishes his American season. His 
first New York appearance will be as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. 





Not “By George Hamlin.” 





An article which appeared in the MusicaL Courikr, is- 
sue of September 2, bore the title “Biographies in a Nut- 
shell, by George Hamlin.” 

Mr. Hamlin was not the author of the article, but rather 
the character referred to by a newspaper writer who was 
responsible for it. 


“Ritterspiele.” 





At the Irving Place Theatre, there is being presented 
a novel and very interesting musical piece written around 
the personality and many clever accomplishments of Syl- 
vester Schaffer, the man of a thousand arts and sciences, 
who has made a remarkable reputation in vaudeville. “Rit- 
terspiele” is the name of the play in question and it shows 
unusual cleverness in construction, versification, and the 
ability to fit Mr. Schaffer with the framework he needs 
for the exposition of his specialties. He carries off the 
pantomimic part of the entertainment with grace and skill, 
and of course his various tricks and athletic achievements 
remain, as always, a source of wonder and entertainment 
to the auditors. 

The plot, by Schaffer himself, is a medieval story con- 
cerning two knights, rivals for the hand of a princess. 
The lyrics, by Arthur Schoenstadt and Max Simon, are 
very facile and extremely amusing, in the style of Wil- 
helm Busch. 

Anselm Goetzl’s music to “Ritterspiele” is unusually 
fluent and is melodious, well scored, and full of modern 
rhythmic “catch” and “go” in the Broadway sense, without, 
however, descending to reminiscences of tune or common- 
placeness of treatment. 

S. Rachmann, of Berlin, is the manager of this very 
original dramatic production. 

Of the assisting members of the cast Rudi Rahe, the 
comedian, was responsible for most of the merriment, 
Emmy Nicklas for the best singing, and Mizzi Gizi, in 
lieutenant’s uniform, for the most dashing looks and ac- 
tion. 





“Kansas Likes Good Music.” 


On the afternoon and evening of September 5, the an- 
nual sacred concert given by the Conway Springs (Kan) 
Band and City Chorus was held in Central Park, Conway 
Springs, Kan. The afternoon’s concert was devoted in the 
main to selections by the band, directed by Max Kirk 
Works by Barnhouse, Barnard, King, Clement, Von Suppe 
and Laurens delighted the audience. C. G. Marshall, bass, 
sang “Beyond the Gates of Paradise” by King, and a male 
quartet, consisting of C. S. Harris, J. C. Gillis, R. McGrew 
and A. T. Kirk, gave Jones’ “The Lord Is Great.” The 


evening’s program was in charge of the chorus. In ad- 


+ dition to the choral numbers there was a duet, a quartet 


of male voices and a double mixed quartet. Some of the 
composers represented on the evening’s program were 
Haydn, Gounod, Buck, Wallace, Pinsuti and Handel. 
Although Conway Springs boasts but twelve hundred in- 
habitants about five thousand people heard each of these 
concerts. There were five hundred and fifty automobiles 
in line, coming from a radius of over fifty miles. And, 
as one spectator remarked, “This goes to prove two things, 
Kansas has lots of automobiles and likes good music.” 


Friedberg Artists Return from Vacation. 


Nana Genovese and Adele Krueger, vocalists of note, 
have just returned to New York City from their vaca- 
tion 

The two artists will start on a return engagement tour 
through New England, October 12, and will be heard in 
fifteen different towns. Both of these singers, who met 
with great success on their spring tour through the same 
State, are under the exclusive management of Annie Fried- 
berg. 





Portland Hears New York Harpist. 





Annie Louise David, harpist, gave a recital at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Schlotterbeck, Portland, Me., on 
the evening of Wednesday, September 1. About sixty 
guests were present, including Will C. MacFarlane, 
municipal organist of Portland, and Frank Ward, organist 
and composer, of New York. Mrs. David presented sev- 
eral compositions that have never been given before in 
this country. 








Johanna Brocks-Oetteking, the soprano, has returned to 
New York from her vacation and is preparing for a short 
tour of the Western States, which will begin in October. 
Mme. Brocks-Oetteking has removed her studio to 609 
West 137th street, New York City. 





Max Friedman Opens Season. 





Max Friedman, the piano pedagogue, after having en- 
joyed a long and well deserved rest, reopened his studio 
for this season at 267 Vernon avenue, Brooklyn, on 
Wednesday, September 15. ; 





G. E. writes: “I have been troubled lately with ringing 
in the ears. Can it be cured ?”—Newark Eagle 
Yes! Move to another neighborhood. 
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CHICAGO RESUMES 


MUSICAL ACTIVITY. 


Chicago Orchestral,» Association Issues Twenty-Fifth Season Announcements—Lakeview Conservatory Opens— 
First Chautauqua in “Windy City” Great Success—Chicago 
Artists’ Association Meets—Personals. 


( g Ill., September 11, 1915. 
ustees of the Chicago Orchestral Association have 
t announcements of the twenty-fifth season of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, which will consist of twen- 
iccessive Friday afternoon and twenty-eight suc- 
Saturday evening concerts to be given in Orches- 
l, commencing October 15 and 16. All Friday after- 


have already been subscribed for, but 
‘ od locations at all prices for the Saturday evening 


ma till be had The soloists so far under con- 
a Viano— Maurice Rosenthal, Harold Bauer, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Ernest Schelling, Rudolph Reuter, Fannie 
1, Zeisler, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Vocal—Olive 
Fremstad, Julia Claussen, Marcella Craft, Clarence White- 
Violin—Mischa Elman, Harry Weisbach, Alexander 

Zul ky. Cello—Pablo Casals, Bruno Steindel. Harp 
nric lramonti Flute Alfred Quensel. Oboe—Alfred 
Barthel. Clarinet—Joseph Schreurs. Horn—Leopold de 
At the first concert, which will take place on Friday 
15, and which will be repeated on 
evening, October 17, the overture “Jubilee” by 
jeethoven symphony, No. 7, A major, op. 92, 
Stock—which has heen written espe- 
ially for the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Chicago 
Sv1 Orchestra—and two Wagnerian selections will 
mstitute the program. The first soloists of the year will 
Harry Weisbach and Alexander Zukowsky, the first 
nd concertmasters of the orchestra, who will ren- 


er the Bach concerto for two violins in D minor on the 
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third program, on Friday afternoon, October 29, and Sat- 
urday evening, October 30. 

The twenty-fifth season of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the leadership of its eminent conductor, 
Frederick Stock, and under the healthy management of 
Frederick J. Wessels, will in all probability mark an epoch 
in the history of this universally well known organization. 


LAKEVIEW CONSERVATORY CATALOGUE. 


The Lakeview Conservatory has sent to this office its 
catalogue for the season, which has just opened. The con- 
servatory is directed by Mary Bower, president; Lucille 
M. Wynekoop, vice-president ; Elsie L. Bontemps, secretary 
and treasurer, and Regina L. Appel, dean. Regina L. Ap- 
pel will head the piano department, and Lucille M. Wyne- 
koop, the vocal department. Other branches to be taught 
at the school are dramatic arts, interpretative and _ ball- 
room dancing, commercial art, French conversation, Em- 
erson and psychology classes. 

First CHAUTAUQUA IN CHICAGO A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 


A Chautauqua in Chicago; it sounds remarkable enough, 
but the most amazing part of it is the fact of its brilliant 
success, both from point of finance and attendance. A 
great part of this is attributable to Harry P. Harrison, 
who has worked indefatigably to make this first venture 
a success. Though the financial end of it was assured by 
the North End Woman’s Club (under whose auspices it 
was presented), Mr. Harrison has given most generously 
both of his aid and practical advice. 

The tent has a capacity of 2,500, and it was filled at 
every performance, though a part of the time the weather 
was most inclement. There is a deep lesson in this, and 
it is a fact that the people are eager for amusement, but 
they want it at popular prices. In this respect the Chau- 
tauqua stands alone, for they present artists of a caliber 


-never heard at such prices. Perhaps the phase of high 


price artists has never attained such a high plane as it has 
since Mr. Harrison assumed the general managership of 
the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. Mr. Harrison has presented 
a remarkable list of artists, among them Carolina White, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, and 
many others who had never been heard in connection with 
Chautauqcuas. 

This present year his bright particular star was Alice 
Nielsen, one of the most popular of prima donna sopranos. 
Miss Nielsen’s recital closed the week’s amusement, a re- 
view of which will be found in another column. 

Though the entire program for the week was good, in- 
terest centered chiefly around the program presented on 
Friday evening last hy the American Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Glenn Dillard Gunn conducting. In the past year 
Mr. Gunn has established a reputation for this orchestra 
which has placed it on a high plane of excellence. His 
program was most interesting, embracing the prelude to 
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“Die Meistersinger,” Wagner; Massenet’s “Scenes Pit- 
toresques,” the second rhapsody of Liszt, in the first part. 
The second was given over to compositions of a lighter 
character, such as “Heart’s Sorrow” and “Spring,” by 
Grieg, and Charles G. Dawes’ exquisite “Melody.” This 
latter number was originally written for solo violin, and 
Mr. Gunn has arranged a charming accompaniment for 
the orchestra. As played by them, with the obligato mel- 
ody by Guy Woodward, it met with immense success and 
had to be repeated. The remainder of the program was 
made up of Goldmark’s “Bride’s Song” and “Serenade,” 
the overture to “Tannhauser” and the “Ride of the Valky- 
ries,” two orchestral “war horses.” Mr. Gunn has obtained 
an excellent ensemble, the various parts being balanced to 
a nicety. The Redpath organization anrounces that it 
will present Mr. Gunn and his orchestra on their big 
course, given during the month of October and a part of 
November. 


Avice NIELSEN Gives LAst SUMMER RECITAL. 


Time but ripens the art of Alice Nielsen. Her voice is 
as fresh and lovely after a season of the most arduous 
labor as if she were just beginning instead of singing the 
last of about one hundred and twenty concerts, and withal 
appearing every night. 

This fact was evidenced on Monday evening last when 
Miss Nielsen made her final appearance for the summer in 
this city. The audience which filled the immens: tent, sat 
enraptured as song after song poured from the lips of the 
artist, and the intense interest aroused proved Mr. Harri- 
son’s wisdom in securing this popular singer. 

The point that stands out most clearly regarding Miss 
Nielsen’s work is her clear enunciation. Of the entire 
program not a word, even the most pianissimo, was lost 
in the immense auditorium, a fact that should be of in- 
terest to most singers. Miss Nielsen substituted several 
numbers in place of the ones announced, The program 
was interesting and she was forced to respond again and 
again with various encores. 

She was ably assisted by Karel Havlicek, violinist, who 
won also much favor with the audience, and William Red- 
dick, who played the entire program for both singer and 
violinist from memory. Unfortunately though his accom- 
paniments were characterized in the main by good taste, he 
played so softly, especially for the instrumentalist that he 
could scarcely be heard. 


Loutsr Howe TirFaAny Gores To UNIVERSITY oF WASH- 
INGTON. 


In securing Louise Howe Tiffany for the head of the 
vocal department, the University of Washington (located 
at Seattle, Wash.) has been most fortunate. 

Miss Tiffany graduated from Knox Conservatory at 
Galesburg, Ill, and for the last few years has been one 
of the leading musical lights of that city. She led a 
chorus of forty-eight voices with a solo quartet at the 
Baptist Church, which she directed for four years. Realiz- 
ing that it was too much of a strain for the voice, Miss 
Tiffany resigned and since then has been singing at the 
Central Congregational Church, of Galesburg. She leaves 
this, also a large class of pupils, for her new field in the 
West. Miss Tiffany spent the past week in Chicago coach- 
ing with Herbert Miller, for whose helpful ideas in that 
line she has won the highest praise. 


Wituram Ciare Hatt Pupits Win Success. 


After a remarkably successful summer, the members of 
the Chicago Artists’ Quartet, who received their entire 
education musically from William Clare Hall, have re- 
turned to Chicago. Mr. Hall trained not only the indi- 
vidual voices, but he has coached the quartet for its work, 
and it has everywhere received not only the most flatter- 
ing comments from the press, but has been re-engaged in 
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nearly all of the cities in which it has appeared, a fact 
which speaks for itself. 
James Gopparp RETURNS TO CHICAGO. 

James Goddard, who has been engaged by the Chicago 
Opera for several of the leading bass roles this season, has 
returned to Chicago after four weeks spent in the woods, 
resting and preparing his work for the season. Mr. God- 
dard received the major part of his education from Wil- 
liam Clare Hall, to whom he gives much of the credit for 
his successful work. It was through Mr. Hall that Mr. 
Goddard went to Paris and was placed under Jean de 
Reszké. 

LILLIAN Woopwarp STREET IN CHICAGO. 

The return of Lillian Woodward Street to professional 
work is certainly a cause for congratulation, and will be 
of interest to many who no doubt will be glad to take ad- 
vantage of the fact, to pursue their studies under her di- 
rection, Certainly few teachers of dramatic art, interpre- 
tation and expression had more successful pupils to her 
credit than Mrs. Street. She has also been especially 
successful in teaching interpretation, diction and the proper 
use of consonants to singers, and many are the well known 
vocalists who have achieved success under her direction. 
Mrs, Street will be in the Fine Arts Building arter Septem- 
ber I, 

Cuicaco Artists’ ASSOCIATION, 

The Chicago Artists’ Association held an informal meet- 
ing in the beautiful home of the second vice-president last 
week to discuss plans of the club for the coming season. 

There will be eight big concerts. at least one of them 
having a lecture on painting and sculpture, and sixteen 
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meetings of the Junior Club, for which a series of very in- 
teresting subjects have been prepared. It will have one 
big “Frolic” and a special concert in the spring. At the 
first concert an imposing list of guests of honor—will be 
present, as it is the custom of the club to entertain out of 
town artists, 

The officers are practically the same as last year with the 
addition of Carl Werntz, president of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, for third vice-president. These are the offi- 


cers: Mrs. J. E, Thorndike, president; Glenn D. Gunn, 
Mrs. Louis Yager, Carl Werntz, second vice-president; 
Mrs. W. E. Babler, Mrs. M. Corlew-Smidt, secretaries, 


and Mrs. F..W. Meadows, treasurer. 


Eric DeELAMARTER FOR CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


Eric Delamarter, the well known American composer 
and organist, who for several years was musical critic on 
the late Inter Ocean and who made a name for himself 
also as the pro tem critic on the Chicago Tribune, and who 
served in the same capacity on the Chicago Record-Herald, 
has been secured as musical editor of the Chicago Tribune 
for the coming season. 


REUTER RETURNS. 


Rudolph Reuter, whose name appears on a roster of 
most distinguished soloists whom we are to hear in this 
season’s series of symphony concerts, came home from a 
western trip several days ago. He had been in California 
nearly all summer, but visited most of the places of inter- 
est en route, and even a step beyond, into Mexico, at Tia 
Juana, near San Diego, for the inevitable bull fight. 

Minnie Katzmann was the successful candidate for his 
free scholarship at the Chicago Musical College, and the 
number of pupils awaiting his return has been larger than 
ever before. 


AktHUR Burton REopENS Stupto. 


Arthur Burton, the well known baritone and _ vocal 
teacher, came back from his vacation last Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 7, and reopened at once his studio in the Fine Arts 
Building. 


HANNA ButLer LEAVES FoR THE EAst. 


Hanna Butler returned this week from a ten day visit 
in Michigan and will leave this week for the East, where 
she will remain for the rest of September. 

Edna Ellison, a talent:d pupil of Mrs. Butler’s, has been 
engaged after a success{ul concert tour as soprano soloist 
at the Marble Collegiate Church in Brooklyn. 


A New Musicat Bureau. 


The Becker Musical Bureau, of which Varella H. Todd 
is the manager, has opened an office in the Orchestra 
Suilding. 


Leonora ALLEN witH STRAND COMPANY. 


Leonora Allen, soprano, will cppear at Orchestra Hall 
next week in conjunction with the Strand Theatre Com- 
pany. Arthur Dunham will continue to direct the orches- 
tra during the stay of the films at Orchestra Hall. 

Louise St. JOHN WeESTERVELT RETURNS. 

Louise St. John Westervelt has returned to Chicago 
after a five weeks’ vacation in Colorado. Mss Wester- 
velt has begun the season with a large class and the pros- 
pects for an especially busy season have compelled her to 
spend her entire time in Chicago and due to this fact she 
has cancelled all of her out of town work. Miss Wester- 
velt, who has been one of the most successful vocal teach- 
ers in Chicago, has also made a name for herself as an 
Her women choris- 
ters—made up of students—have been compared favorably 
with professional organizations of the same kind. 


uncommonly good choral conductor. 


EpwaArp CoLLINs witH PAULIST CHOorRISTERS, 
The following letter from Edward Collins was received 
at this office this week and is in itself explanatory: 
DeEvRIES: 


Dear Mr, In the Sunday issue of the Chicago Herald 


there was a “music note” which told of Father Finn’s return to 
Chicago. I should greatly appreciate it if you would correct this 
statement in your next issue of the Musicat Courter. Father 


Finn will not return to Chicago this year, so I shall continue to be 
of the Paulist Mention of the 
Courter will be of value to me I am sure. 


director choristers. this fact in 
Wishing you every success, I am, 
Yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) 


Tue CLARKES RETURN FROM THE EAst. 


Epwarp COoLtins. 


Edward Clarke, baritone; Richard Clarke, violinist, and 
Earl Victor Prahl, pianist, have returned from a trip to 
Atlantic City and New York, which they made at the close 
of their Chautauqua tour in the East. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarke will teach this season at the Lyceum Arts Con- 
servatory, of which school Mr, Clarke is associate director. 


ANTONIO SALA LocaTEs IN CHICAGO. 


Antonio Sala, the noted Spanish cellist, has decided, be- 
cause of European conditions, to make his home in Chi- 
cago temporarily. 

Although only twenty-one years of age, this remarkable 
young artist has already become cellist at the court of 
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The Flonzaley Quartet, one of the most 
distinguished musical organizations in 
the world today, have written the com- 
munication below, signed by each and 
every one of the quartet, to the Mason 


& Hamlin Co. It is a communication 
of unusual value and weight and comes 
from a body of musicians noted for their 
musical skill and ability to thoroughly 
comprehend the musical merits of the 
Mason & Hamlin creation. 


GENTLEMEN : One of the greatest pleasures 
we have derived, incidental to the Boston con- 
certs of the Flonzaley Quartet during the past 
two seasons, has been the opportunity we have 
had of becoming intimately acquainted with 
the wonderful Mason & Hamlin piano in its 
home. Well has 
‘Boston’s Art Product,’ and the achievement 
of such artistic superiority is a fact on which 


this piano been called 


Boston and America may be congratulated. 


The rich, musical tone, susceptible of such 
infinitely beautiful nuance, the noble and serene 
majesty of tone quality, the almost human and 
appealing sympathy of both tone and action— 
all these and other remarkable characteristics 
combine to make the Mason & Hamlin piano 
unique—unequalled in artistic excellence. 


Your patented tension resonator, in itself so 
simple, is of the utmost importance, and it is 
evident to us that its efficiency in assuring dur- 
ability to your pianos is like the posts in our 
violins, viola and ’cello. Accept our heartiest 
congratulations, and with best wishes for your 
continued success, we are, 


Very truly yours, 
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Spain, a coveted honor that is sought by many, but be- 
stowed upon few. That Sala is exempt from military duty 
and able to make a tour of America is due to the interven- 
tion of King Alfonso. a 

His reputation, however, is not confined to Spain, but in 
Paris it is said that he had been declared to be one of 
the finest cellists in the world. In 1911 he was chosen as 
soloist of the coronation concert. 


Harriet CAse A VISITOR TO CHICAGO. 


A visitor to Chicago the past week was Harriet Case. 
When in Chicago Miss Case was affiliated with the Cos- 
mopolitan School of Music. She also toured in the South 
for two seasons and has appeared in joint recital with 
Maud Powell and other artists of like caliber. She was 
for one season a member of the Sheehan Opera Company ; 
soprano of the Chicago Cycle Quartet; has appeared in 
recital at the Fine Arts Theatre this city, where she re- 
ceived good criticisms from the press for her work. On 
account of her health, Miss Case decided to retire from 
active work for a time and accepted an offer from the 
Iowa State Teachers’ College, at Cedar Falls, Ia., to take 
charge of its vocal department, where she has been for two 
seasons. Her success has been such that pupils have come 
from the surrounding cities, such as Waterloo, Mason 
City and Iowa Falls, for special work with this gifted 
artist. The present year Miss Case has decided to reenter 
the concert field and has already several recitals booked 
in Iowa and Illinois. Her season will open September 21, 
when, in conjunction with Palmer Christian, organist, she 
will give the opening recital at the First Baptist Church of 
Waverly, at whose dedicatory exercises she sang last Sun- 
day. 


Notes. 


Mr. and Mrs. Heniot Levy, Hazel Eden, Joseph Paster- 
nack and Edouard Shirner were guests of Louis Seidman at 
a dinner party at the Congress Hotel, Tuesday evening. 

The Bergey School of Opera in the Fine Arts Building 
opened formally for the season last w*vk. On October 
9, Clarence Stroupe, of the factulty, will play a program 
for the Matheon Club, opening the season’s series. 

After passing a delightful summer with his family at 
their Charlevoix summer home, Silvio Scionti, pianist, has 
returned to Chicago and resumed his place on the faculty 
of the American Conservatory. Mr. Scionti will give his 
annual recital early in the season this year, though the 
actual date has not been set as yet. 

Music at the Strand Theatre (Orchestra Hall) continues 
to be above reproach. Last week Elsa Harthan, the Rus- 
sian soprano (daughter of the late Dr. Harthan), ter- 
minated a successful engagement there. Her work was re- 
markable as to the pianissimos. Her voice has a rich 
quality. Alexander Gray, baritone, appealed also to the pub- 
lic. Marion Green is filling a return engagement at the 
Strand this week. 

Carol Robinson, Mme. Zeisler’s clever assistant and 
pupil, has returned from a coast trip, where she appeared 
in recital to advantage and won the National Federation 
prize (piano) at Los Angeles. 

Ernest Briggs announces that Grace Hamilton Morrey, 
pianist, who last season appeared with the Chicago Sym- 
phony and other orchestras, will make a second tour under 
his management. She has been reengaged at Burlington, 
Ia., and at various Ohio cities where she appeared last 
season. 

The Walter Spry Music School announces Alfred Calzin 
to give the first program of the interpretation class, 
Wednesday, September 15, at 12 o’clock at the school. 

Grace Daniels, soprano, who has had a successful season 
in Chautauqua work in the Middle West, stopped in Chi- 
cago last week before returning to New York. 

Warren Proctor, tenor, will be soloist with the Sing- 
verein Society (William Boeppler, conductor), at the Audi- 
torium, October 4, and also in Milwaukee with the A Ca- 
pella Choir, singing “Judas Maccabeus,” next May. Mr. 
Proctor is booked for many engagements this season. 





Eastern Organist Earns Western Laurels. 





“Eastern Organist Scores Triumph at Exposition,” said 
the San Diego Union of August 26, regarding the engage- 
ment of Dr. William C. Carl. The same critic added: 
“Expectations were fully realized by the large audience 
which gathered at the Spreckels music pavilion yesterday 
to hear the recital given by Dr. William C. Carl, of New 
York, whose playing was greeted with genuine enthusiasm 
by the discriminating music lovers present. The program 
covered a varied field, testifying to the versatility in taste 
and execution of the Eastern organist.” 

A reception and tea was tendered Dr. Carl in the Wom- 
en’s Building by Elizabeth Gilbert, one of the leading mu- 
sicians of San Diego. Many prominent people were in 
attendance, among them being Francis Walker, formerly 
of New York; Charles W. Bowers, a former Guilmant 
pupil in Paris; Leon Irénée Stanton, the voice specialist ; 





Miss Roberts, organist, and Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, the 
official organist of the exposition. 

Dr. Carl was entertained also by Dr. Stewart at the 
Hotel del Coronado, at Coronado Beach, and otherwise 
feted during his stay in the city. A tour of concerts has 
been arranged for him en route East. 

Dr. Carl’s exposition program of August 25 was as fol- 
lows: Sonata in C minor, Theodore Salome; adagio from 
symphony in B flat, Pleyel; minuet, from a symphony, 
Haydn; fugue in D major, Bach; “Orange Blossoms,” 
MacMaster; “Variations de Concert,” Bonnet; “Spring 
Song,” Borowski; toccata in E. minor, Tombelle ; “Slumber 
Song,” Wood, and march, from “Ariane” symphony, Guil-- 
mant. . 





Rochester’s Concert Course. 


At a meeting held recently at the home of Mrs. E. S. 
Ettenheimer, president of the Tuesday Musicale Club, of 
Rochester, N. Y., a consolidation of two concert courses 
was arranged for Rochester for this season, the parties to 
the consolidation being the Tuesday Musicale Club and 
the Booking and Promoting Corporation, of New York, 
represented by S. E. Macmillen. Some of the artists to 
be heard at Rochester through this arrangement are as 
follows: 

October 4—Olive Fremstad, dramatic soprano, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, assisted by Marie 
Hortense, pianist. 

October. 29—Harold Bauer, pianist, and Pablo Casals, 
cellist, in joint recital. 

December 6—Francis Macmillen, violinist, 
Nicholai Schneer, pianist. 

January 14—Ernest Schelling, pianist, and May Peter- 
son, soprano from the Opera Comique, Paris, in joint re- 
cital. 

February 3—Louise Homer, contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 

February 24—Margarete Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Beatr:ce Harrison, cel- 
list, in joint recital. 

March 6—Paul Reimers, the French tenor, and Louise 
Cox, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in joint 
recital. 

Rochester will thus have an opportunity to hear the best 
in music this season, thanks to the Tuesday Musicale Club 
and Mr. Macmillen. 


assisted by 





Dora de Phillippe Engaged by 
Chicago Opera Association. 





One of the most interesting artists who are to appear 
with the Chicago Opera Association this season is Dora 
de Phillippe. This soprano came to America originally at 
the invitation of Mascagni, who heard her sing in Berlin 
and immediately engaged her to create the role of Iris in 
his opera of that name. 

Mme. de Phillippe was also the original Madame Butter- 
fly when Henry Savage produced the opera of that name 
in America, It is a role peculiarly adapted to Mme. de 
Phillippe both because of her beautiful and sympathet‘c 
voice and her interpretation of the pathetic little heroine, 
and also because of the slight, almost childish figure of 
this singer. 

Mme. de Phillippe created the title role in “Le Secret 
de Suzanne” in Canada and has many other successes to 
her credit. She will appear in the most of the rol.s which 
she has already successfully sung. 





Paul Reimers to Give Series of Instruction Recitals. 





Paul Reimers, the tenor Lieder singer, whose concert 
tour for the 1915-16 season is being arranged by the Music 
League of America, in Aeolian Hall, New York, has been 
obliged to turn down many requests from people desiring 
to study with him the art of song interpretation, in which 
he excels, because he believes it would interfere with his 
concert work. However, Mr. Reimers has devised a 
unique plan of giving three instruction recitals at the Prin- 
cess Theatre during the season, which will be devoted to 
classic and modern songs. The work of instruction has 
been so well planned as to afford the greatest possible bene- 
fits to serious song students, and each recital will have a 
value equivalent to several private lessons. 





Harold Henry Reopens Studio. 


Harold Henry, pianist and teacher, of Chicago, has re- 
turned to that city and has reopened his studio in the Fine 
Arts Building. Mr. Henry’s tour to the Pacific coast has 
been postponed until later in the season, so that for the 
present his teaching will be uninterrupted. 
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John McCormack Sings 
Again Before an Immense 
Audience at Ocean Grove. 


John McCormack’s second recital in four weeks in the 
Auditorium at Ocean Grove, N. J., on Labor Day evening, 
September 6, was attended by an audience which crowded 
the hall. The popular tenor was in good voice and the 
audience insisted upon many encores. 

McCormack opened his program with the recitative and 
aria, “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” from Lehmann’s “In a 


Persian Garden.” His second group consisted of “Sere- 














JOHN McCORMACK, 


nade” (Schubert), “J’ai pleuré en réve (Hite), and “Life 
and Death” (Coleridge-Taylor). In these he clearly 
showed the unusual beauty of his splendid voice, his ex- 





quisite phrasing and his excellent diction. He closed his 
program with “O Moon on th: Water” (Cadman), “A 
Child’s Song” (Marshall) and “The Lost Chord” (Sulli- 
van). This was the first. performance of the Cadman 
work, which is a song of.exceptional interest and will, 
without doubt, become as popular as Cadman’s previous ' 
efforts. 


Donald McBeath, the gifted violinist, added his quota 
to the program, playing “Berceuse” (Reger), “Slavonic 
Dance” (Dvorak-Kreisler), and “Meditation,” from Mas- 
senet’s “Thais.” He was recalled many times and was 
obliged to give many encores. 

Clarence Reynolds’ obligato at the organ in Sullivan’s 
“Lost Chord” was of a high character. During the entire 
program the work of Edwin Schnieder, McCormack’s ac- 
companist, who also gave nocturne (Chopin) and scherzo 
in B flat (Chopin), was of a high order. 

At the close of the performance many of Mr. McCor- 
mack’s friends and admirers called upon him in the artists’ 
room of the Auditorium. Among these was an elderly 
Methodist preacher, who told McCormack that he had 
never enjoyed any singing as he had that of Mr. McCor- 
mack that evening. 


Eleonora de Cisneros’ Operatic Experience. 


Eleonora de Cisneros, American by birth and education, 
Spanish by name, is said to have the distinction of having 
sung in more foreign countries than any other American 
artist. As leading contralto in the most important opera 
houses, Mme. de Cisneros’ list of triumphs is a long one. 
For two seasons she was with La Scala and two with Dal 
Verme in Milan; four with the Reggio of Parma. She 
has sung with the Municipal Theatres of Ferrara, Ravenna, 
Modena and Torino; with the Imp.rial Opera, of Vienna; 
Municipal Opera, of Trieste; the Royal Opera, Lisbon; 
Theatre des Champs Elysées, Paris; Covent Garden Opera, 
London; Imperial Opera and Conservatoire, Petrograd; 
Monnaie, Brussels, Belgium; Teatro Lirico, Rio de Jane- 
His Majesty’s Theatre at Melbourne; Sydney, Ade- 

Brisbane and ten other Australian cities; Well:ng- 
ton and Auckland, New Zealand; National Opera, Havana, 
Cuba; Opera House, Honolulu, and in her own country 
she has been two years with the Manhattan Opera and the 
Metropolitan Opera, New York, and this season will be her 
fourth with the Chicago Opera. 

Besides her opera connections, Mme. de Cisneros has 
concertized in all the principal cities and she also gave 





iro; 
laide, 





thirty-six concerts with her own company in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Mme. de Cisneros’ triumphs abroad are all the more re- 
markable viewed from the standpoint of her purely 
ican training. flexi- 
bility, rich in tone, a familiarity with the languages that 
insures clear enunciation, a cosmopolitanism that belongs 
to no distinct country, but is the blending of the best in 
all, Mme. de Cisneros found the same favor and ready 
acceptance abroad as she has in America where her career 
has been a history of unbroken triumphs. 


Amer- 
Possessing a voice of splendid range, 





Ornstein’s New Works. 





Leo Ornstein, the young composer-pianist, who since last 
year has had focussed upon him the attention of all inter- 
ested in the most radical developments of music, has been 
spending the summer months in Blue Hill, Me., and is now 
in Boston. Composition and work on his concert reper- 
toire for the coming season have absorbed his time, so that 
his vacation proved in every sense profitable. 

His programs for the forthcoming winter will be greatly 
diversified, comprising not only his own works and those 
of the most revolutionary of contemporary composers, but 
the masterpieces of Chopin, Liszt and the earlier classics. 
His creative efforts during the summer have resulted in a 
violin sonata and several songs, the last named being sin- 
gularly alluring examples of his new and startling art car- 
ried out to an altogether unprecedented extreme of bold- 
Nor is the instrumental work less engrossing. In 
Mr. Ornstein’s lavishly original fancy passes 
Nevertheless, the sonata promises to 


ness. 
it, likewise, 
all previous bounds. 
be a greatly vital composition, rich in new colors and de- 





LEO ORNSTEIN. 


vices, gripping in its message and offering many novel and 
interesting problems to both violinist and p.anist. It is 
undoubtedly destined to deepen the impression made by his 
creations heard last season. 


Anna Case Returns Home. 


picture of health 
the Century 
American soprano, returned to New York 
She spent the greater 


and loveliness, as she 


Limited, 


Looking the 
stepped from 
Anna Case, the 
after an extensive trip to the West. 
portion of her vacation at Chateau Lake Louise, Lake Lou- 
ise, Canada, where she also gave a recital for the benefit 
of the fund for the blinded soldiers of war, which netted 
a nice sum of money. She was fortunate to meet at the 
hotel Prof. F. Mets, the New York pianist and teacher, 
who acted as her accompanist. 

Miss Case returned just in time to be able to fill an en- 


Twentieth recently, 


zagement at a private musicale given this week by H. C. 


Frick at his summer residence at Beverly, Mass., this being 
the third time that the famous steel magnate has engaged 
Miss Case during the past season. 

After her return from Beverly, Miss 
active preparation for this season’s work. 

Her first fall engagements are at Schenectady and Troy, 
N. Y., September 29 and 30, where she sings Marguerite’s 
part in Gounod’s “Faust,” to be given in concert form. 


Case will begin 
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“Mr. Wilhelm Augstein has had an unusual opportunity t 
learn my system of teach voice He has been for several 
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his work. Being well equipped US a voice teacher, I feel sure 
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When you invest in a 
piano you want to be 
practical. You want 
to be certain that the 
Piano you invest in 1s 
thoroughly depend- 
able; that it will give 
a full measure of satis- 
faction for every dol- 
lar you invest. Hence, 
when you are willing 
to put enough money 
into a Piano to insure 
the very best service 
without paying for 
unnecessaries— 


Buy a KNABE 


KNABE 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


combine all the beauties of 
Knabe tone with the high- 
est possible efficiency of ex- 
pression control—in every 
sense THE WORLD’S 
BEST. 


Representatives throughout the 
world. Catalogs and information 
forwarded upon request. New York 
prices universal with freight and ex- 
penses added to outside points. 


THE KNABE 


The World’s Best Piano 


























NEWARK’S MUSICAL ACTIVITIES BEGIN. 


Newark Music Festival Association and Newark Musicians’ 
Club Open Adjoining Offices in the Wiss Building— 
Chorus Rehearsals Begin October 6—$500 
Prize Contest Closes October 1. 





Newark, N. J., September 12, 1915. 

The Newark Music Festival Association has moved its 
offices from the Lauter Building, where the work in con- 
nection with the May concerts was carried on last year, to 
the Wiss Building, 671 Broad street, Newark. The growth 
of the festival and the tremendous success of last season’s 
concerts have made it necessary to seek larger and more 
elaborate quarters. 

In the new location it will be possible for the festival 
office to remain open night and day and thus offer an op- 
portunity for a great many to call who otherwise on ac- 
count of business during the day would find this out of the 
question. The association now has a suite of three rooms, 
all splendidly lighted, aired and heated. The rooms are 
a great deal larger and have been fitted out in modern 
fashion. In addition to the main room, in which a large 
number of clerks will be kept busy all year, there are two 
other private rooms in which C. Mortimer Wiske, the 
conductor, and Thornton W. Allen, secretary and busi- 
ness manager, have their private offices; one of these 
rooms will be used for the meetings of the board of di- 
rectors and the advisory board. 

Adjoining the rooms of the Newark Music Festival As- 
sociation is located the new headquarters of the Newark 
Musicians’ Club. These new clubrooms have been hand- 
somely fitted out with mission furniture and only await a 
new piano to be complete. Because of the fact that 
nearly all of the members of the Musicians’ Club are con- 
nected in some way with the Newark Festival Association 
the plan to connect the rooms was carried out, so that 
now a most attractive suite of five rooms devoted to the 
musical interests of Newark occupies a conspicuous part 
of the fourth floor of the Wiss Building. 

FestivAL CHoruUs TO BEGIN REHEARSALS OCTOBER 6, 


The chorus which will take part at the Newark Music 
Festival next May will begin rehearsals on Wednesday 
evening, October 6, in the Burnet Street School audi- 
torium. Applications for membership are now being re- 
ceived at the new offices of the association, in the Wiss 
Building. (Telephone 2210 Mulberry). 

It has just been announced that the members of last 
year’s chorus will have preference in the enrollment this 
year if their applications are not delayed too long. All 
must make application at the office for new membership 
card and seat number. 

C. Mortimer Wiske, who conducted the festival con- 
certs last year, will again direct. He has arranged to be 
at the festival office every week day from 9 a. m. until 
5 p. m. and on every Wednesday and Thursday evening 
from 8 to 10 p. m, to enroll members. The dues for mem- 
bership will remain the same as heretofore. 

The festival this year will open Newark’s 250th anni- 
versary celebration and will be presented on a much larger 
and more elaborate scale. Instead of three concerts, as 
given last season, it is planned to offer six, or possibly 
seven performances. 

Among the works to be performed are three which are 
being written especially for this occasion and for the best 
of which a prize of $500 has been offered. On another 
evening, Berlioz’s “Requiem” will be given for the second 
time in this country; this work requires an orchestra of 
150 musicians and four brass bands, and in addition a 
gigantic chorus of 3,000 voices will also occupy the stage. 
This event is attracting the attention of the entire musical 
world, for Newarkers will be able to hear the largest 
mixed chorus in the world and listen to a program almost 
spectacular in its bigness. Some of the world’s greatest 
singers will be heard in the solo parts. On this occasion 
the Paterson and Jersey City festival choruses will com- 
bine with Newark in celebrating the opening of this city’s 
much heralded anniversary celebration. 

$500 Prize Contest CLoses OCTOBER I. 

Only about two weeks’ time remains before all composi- 
tions to be submitted for the five hundred dollar prize of- 
fered by the Newark, Paterson and Jersey City Music Fes- 
tival Associations must be in. 

This contest which was announced early in the summer 
has aroused nationwide interest. During the past week 
numerous compositions have been submitted. Manuscripts 
have been received from points as far West as the Pacific 
Coast, each one valued at thousands of dollars according 
to the express companies’ markings. 

The contest, which is open to American composers only, 
calls for a composition written for mixed chorus and or- 
chestra with solo parts if desired. It must deal with an 


American subject and be written by a citizen of the United 
States. G 

The first prize offered is $500, the Festival Associations 
to reserve all rights to the composition and also the priv- 
ilege of rejecting any and all if not found worthy of pro- 





duction. The second and third winners will be paid a roy- 
a!ty on the sale of their compositions, which will also be 
produced and published. 

It is planned to invite the successful composers to con- 
duct their own works. An entire evening will be de- 
voted to American compositions and with a gigantic chorus 
of several thousand voices and an orchestra of over one 
hundred musicians it is believed a wonderful effect will be 
possible, 

The judges for the contest are to be three of the best 
known musicians it is possible to secure, who are distin- 
guished for their wide knowledge of choral and orchestral 
works. Their names wll be published in the near future. 

October 1 has been set as the final day of the contest and 
no manuscripts will be accepted after that date. All com- 
positions must be in the hands of the secretary and busi- 
ness manager, Thornton W. Allen, 671 Broad street, New- 
ark, N. J., on or before that time. Each manuscript must 
bear a nom-de-plume and be accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope containing the legal name of the composer on the 
inside and displaying the nom-de-plume on the outside. 
Stamps for the return of each manuscript in case it is not 
accepted must also accompany each composition. 

In reply to a question which has been asked by a number 
of prospective competitors, it has been stated that one 
composer may submit as many compositions as he desires, 
each one, however, to be sent in under a different nom-de- 
plume. 





Emilio de Gogorza’s Active Season. 


During this past summer, Emilio de Gogorza and his 
distinguished wife, Emma Eames, have been enjoying the 
bracing atmosphere of Maine at their place in Bath. Mr. 
de Gogorza long has been recognized as a delightful song 
recitalist, and his artistry has won him laurels throughout 
Europe and America. 

This season contains a long list of notable engagements 
for the baritone: Early in October he will sing at the 
Maine Festival in Bangor; among other recitals may be 
mentioned those in Boston, Albany, New York, Washing- 


< 





EMILIO DE GOGORZA, THE SPANISH BARITONE, AND HIS 
DISTINGUISHED WIFE, EMMA EAMES, ENJOYING THE 
SUMMER AT BATH, ME, 


ton, Providence, Grand Rapids, New Orleans and San 
Francisco. Mr. de Gogorza will have also three appear- 
ances with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, two in 
the Quaker City and one in Washington. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club announces Mr. de Go- 
gorza as its feature soloist early in December, and during 
the same month he has been engaged to appear in Evans- 
ton, Ill. In January the singer will be on the Pacific Coast, 
and late in March he will fill several dates in Texas. 

A score of clubs whose plans will not be settled definitely 
until later have communicated with the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau relative to securing Mr. de Gogorza, and from the 
present early outlook the baritone will be one of the most 
active artists in the concert field. 





Felix Weingartner will conduct the Munich Konzert- 
verein concerts this winter in addition to fulfilling his 
duties as head of the Darmstadt Opera. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. 


Vocal Method.. 
Vaccai, Niccolo. 

“Practical Italian Method of Singing” (75 cents), for 
very high voice. A new edition of an excellent work, 
carefully gotten up under the painstaking editorship of 
Theodore T. Barker. 


Songs. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. 

“Memories” (50 cents). One of Mr. Cadman’s pleas- 
ant works, characteristically melodious and vocally effec- 
tive. 

Miner Walden Gallup. 

Three songs: “So Long Ago” (40 cents), “Her Rose” 
(40 cents), and “You, My Dear” (50 cents). The first 
two songs show graceful, if not particularly distinguished 
melody. The third rises above them and comes very close 
to having genuine musical value. 

Louise Ayres Garnett. 

“My Sweeting” (60 cents). 
Marion Rogers. 

“Impression” (50 cents). 
ductions. 


William Stickles. 

“I Chose a Rose” (40 cents). There is nothing 
“classic” about this song, but it is well made on conven- 
tional lines. Flowing melodious and an extremely effec- 
tive recital song for tenor; bound to get applause even if 
only reasonably well sung. 


Both very amateurish pro- 


Sacred Songs. 
W. Berwald. 

“Love of Jesus All Divine” (60 cents). 
dious duet for soprano and tenor. 
church work. 

F. Flaxington Harker. 

“God, that Madest Earth and Heaven” (50 cents). 
Rather ordinary church solo, practical if not distinguished. 
Charles P. Scott. 

“Oh, Love Divine” (with violin obligato) (75 cents). 
Sacred song showing real musical thought and workman- 
ship far superior to the general run. 


Bright, melo- 
Good for practical 


Piano. 
A. Loeschhorn. 
Sixty melodious practice pieces for beginners. 
by Carl Benker. Books 2 and 3 (50 cents each). 


Edited 


Carl A. Preyer. 

“Ten Easy Wrist Studies” in the form of regular pieces. 
Carefully made, excellent little pieces for the purpose for 
which they are planned (75 cents). 

Thomas Tapper. 

“One Hundred Rhythmic Studies for che Piano (75 
cents). Tapper’s value as a pedagogue needs no additional 
praise at this time. 

Johannes Brahms. 

“Intermezzo” in A, op, 76, No. 6 (50 cents), “Inter- 
mezzo” in B flat, op. 76, No. 4 (40 cents). Standard com- 
positions carefully edited by Rafael Joseffy. 
Carl Wilhelm Kern. 

“Love and Sunshine” (serenade) (60 cents). 
genteel “Hiawatha.” 

“Valse Courante” (60 cents). Graceful pot boiler, in 
the style perfected by one named Bachmann. 


Sort of a 


Gustave Lazarus. 
Seven little pieces for children, op. 170. “Rustic Minuet,’ 


“Court Minuet,” “Modinha,” “Pepita,” “Grandmother’s 
Dance,” “Round Dance,” “Dream Sprites.” Well made 
and melodic; as interesting as the average children’s 
pieces. 
Moritz Moszkowski. 

“Caprice Espagnola” (75 cents). New issue of this 


popular composition edited by Karl Benker. 
Ernest Schmidt. 

“Blue-White March” (60 cents). 
a march said to have been “played with enormous success 
at the Boston Symphony Pop Concerts.” (Is the O. D. 
Company making a bid for the German vote?) Also pub- 
lished for four hands (75 cents). 

Constantin Sternberg. 

Three piano pieces: “The Mammy’s Lullaby,” “Graziella 
Valse” and “Play Time.” Simple as these are they show 
in the harmonies the hand of the practised and tasteful 


An ordinary sort of 


musician and in the melodies vitality and freshness of in- 
vention. About grade 2. 


Piano Duets. 
Carl Dorn. 

“In the Park,” march (second grade) (30 cents). <A 
bright little piece without octaves; for two children equal- 
ly advanced. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff. 

Prelude in C sharp minor (75 cents). This well worn 

warhorse, arranged by James H. Rogers. 


Violin. 
Henry Schradieck. 
School of Violin Technic—Book One (60 
Book Two (40 cents); Book Three (50 cents). 


cents) ; 
A new 





edition of a standard work, rearranged and freshly edited 
by Franz C. Bornschein. 
Wilmot Lemont. 

“The Dancers” (60 cents). 
Karl Rissland. 

“La Danseuse” (entr’acte) 
pieces well written for violin and effective on a light pro- 


(60 cents). Two graceful 


gram or for use as encores. Medium difficult. 


Organ. 
Clifford Demarest. 


Aria in D (75 cents). A melodious number capitally 
written for the organ by one who thoroughly knows the 
instrument; effective either for church or recital work. 

Claude Debussy—“Romance” (40 cents). 

Williams Faulkes—“Berceuse in G” (50 cents). 

William Faulkes—‘“Intermezzo in C” (40 cents). 

Jules Massenet—“Elegie” (30 cents). 

Camille Saint-Saéns—“The Swan” (60 cents). 

Sigismund Stojowski—“Melody in A flat” (40 cents). 

Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky—“Andante Cantabile” (fifth 
symphony) (60 cents). 

Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky—“Song Without Words,” in 
F (60 cents). 

Paul Wachs—‘Pastorale in G” 

Richard Wagner—“Cradle Song” (40 cents). 

Richard Wagner—“Dreams” 

These numbers are all edited and many of them tran- 
scribed by James H. Rogers. 
It is an indubitable fact that people like to hear music with 
which they are familiar better 
church organist will find any of these excellent arrange- 





(60 cents). 

{60 cents). 

The work is capitally done. 
novelties, and the 


than 


ments of great practical use. 





Enharmonic Change. 


A certain English bandmaster had been winning much 
favor with the marches of a young German named Schnei- 
der. This name naturally disappeared from his program, 
but still the audiences were regaled by bright marches, at- 
tributed to a Mr. Taylor. The sly conductor had simply 
translated the name “for the duration of the war.” What 
happened to him is not stated—New York Evening Post 


Hartmann at von Ende School. 


Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, a member of the von 
Ende School of Music faculty, is back in New York City 
and began his teaching at the school at its opening on 
September 13. 














Coast and in the Southwest. 


Mrs. Herman Lenis 


will direct the concert appearances of 


Sarame Raynolds 


American Soprano 


Since her return to America Miss Raynolds has appeared on the Pacific 
The Middle West and East will 
now be asked to hear and appreciate her voice and art. 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Avenue (Carlton Chambers) 


Telephone Murray Hill 2890 


Evelyn Hopper, Omaha, Nebraska, Western Representative 
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THE DEVERELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
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Teacher of Singing 


Address: 30 Ave. Kleber 
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Great French 


ANDRE TOURRET 9 “"Viounist 


(By Courtesy of Senator and Mrs. Wm. A. Clark) 
To Tour America in conjunction with 
CAMILLE DECREUS *"? rans" 


Pianist 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 




















AMPERTI-VALOM 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


NIEL PARIS, FRANCE 
New York, 8 West 52d Street 


“MME. GIULIA. VALDA 


VON STEIN ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC 


“The Pacific Coast’s Great Conservatory of Music” 
826-828 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Unexcelled tuition and study advantages 
for the serious student of music 


Special Summer Normal Course for Teachers 














PAUL 


DRAPER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


AND THE INTERPRETATION OF SONG 








address: 24 East 
Phone 


57th Street 


Plaza 8645 


For concerts, recitals, etc., address: 


LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall 


New York 














PROMINENT SOLOISTS ENGAGED 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO EVENTS. 


Liszt Pupil Writes Musical Courier—Local Organiza- 
tions Are Resuming Activities. 





San Francisco, September 5, 1915. 

The soloists who will appear at the autumn festival of 
music, to take place at the Exposition grounds, in the Fes- 
tival Hall, having all been engaged, the management has 
announced their names and given details concerning the 
arrangements that have been perfected. The season will 
open September 29, as has been announced already through 
the Musica Courter telegraph news service from San 
Francisco, and it will conclude October 3. 

There will be an Exposition chorus of 400, This and 
the Exposition orchestra will give “Elijah” Wednesday 
evening, September 29; also Verdi’s “Requiem” Sunday 
afternoon, October 3. To add to the impressiveness of 
the “Requiem” performance, the Exposition orchestra will 
be increased to one hundred instrumentalists, A public 
rehearsal will be given Friday evening, October 1. 

The soloists for the performance of “Elijah” as engaged 
are the following: Grace Bonner Williams, Florence Mul- 
ford, Evan Williams and Earl Cartwright. 

The soloists in the performance of the Verdi “Requiem” 
are named as follows: Emmy .Destinn, Mme. Mulford, 
George Hamlin and Frederic Martin, of oratorio fame. 

In addition to the performances of “Elijah” and the 
“Requiem,” there will be an artists’ concert in which Mr. 
Williams, Mme. Mulford, Evan Williams, Frederic Mar- 
tin, the Exposition chorus, the Exposition orchestra, the 
Boston Band, and Wallace Sabin, organist, will take part. 
The artists’ concert is dated for Saturday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 2. 

Fritz Kreisler, with the Exposition orchestra, will play 
Thursday evening, September 30. The Kreisler numbers 
will include Vivaldi’s concerto in C major and Beethoven’s 
concerto in D major, op. 61. 


Liszt Pupit Writes To MusicaL Courier. 


The San Francisco correspondent of the MusiIcaL 
Courter has received the following letter, filled with hu- 
man interest, from Hugo Mansfeldt, surviving pupil of 
Franz Liszt, and for many years a piano pedagogue and 
soloist in San Francisco: 

“T have a surprise in store for San Francisco, in the 
shape of Philip E. Trittenbach, who will play the enclosed 
program at Sequoia Hall, Wednesday evening, September 
8. He is the most remarkable case that has ever come un- 
notice. He came to San Francisco, to me, one 
and one-half years ago, a fresh country lad, from a mining 
town in Sonora, taught only by a cornetist up there. In 
this year and one-half he has accomplished ten years of 
pianistic advancement. I do not exaggerate. This will be 
Mr. Trittenbach’s first appearance on any stage. He is 
very modest and deserves encouragement. I wish that 
you may come and hear him,” 

The program for the initial appearance of the hitherto un- 
known young Trittenbach includes Beethoven’s “Pastorale” 
sonata, op. 28; “Album Leaf” and “Scherzino,” Heller ; 
“Liebeslied,” Schumann-Liszt; “Liebestraum,” No. 1, Liszt; 
“Concert Laendler,” Huber; four Paganini etudes by Liszt ; 
etude in D flat, Liszt; “Chant Polonaise” (“Maiden’s 
Wish”), Chopin-Liszt; “Cantique d’amour,” Liszt; and 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 6, Liszt. 


der my 


INNISFAIL QUARTET RECITALS. 


The Innisfail Quartet of instrumentalists gave two per- 
formances last week, one at San Mateo and the other at a 
benefit to raise funds for soldiers who have been blinded 
in the European war. On the second occasion composi- 
tions of Ivan Langstroth, a local composer, were given. 
The quartet has artistic ability and the performances were 
high class. Ada Clement was the accompanist on the 
Langstroth night. 

Notep Musicians to Be Hearn Durinc SEASON. 

Manager Will Greenbaum announces that Mme. Gadski 
will appear in San Francisco this season under his man- 
agement; also Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist; and possibly 
Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, wife of the pianist, in a song 
recital. 

LocaL ORGANIZATIONS PLAN FOR SEASON. 


The purely local musical organizations of San Francisco 
are making plans for the season at hand. The first meet- 
ing of the San Francisco Musical Club will take place at 
the St. Francis Hotel, September 16. The local musicians 
appearing will include Ada Clement, Emilie Gnauck Mc- 
Laughlin, Mrs. Alfred E. Nash, Cecil Rauhut, Mrs. E. N. 
Short, Clara Rauhut Snyder, with the assistance of Mary 
Lewis and Opal Perkins. The annual jinks of the associa- 
tion will be held October 7. 


Music 


The San Francisco Music Study Club held its first meet- 
ing the past week at Mme. Vincent’s studio in the Kohler 


Stupy Cius Hotps First MEeEertIna, 


& Chase building. Mrs. M. Batton discussed music “from 
the viewpoint of a painter.” Frederic Schiller addressed 
the club on opera. Davin H. WALKER. 





Mme. Fremstad Lauds America 
as Ideal Summer Resort. 





Accompanied by only her secretary and her favorite span- 
iel, Fifi, Olive Fremstad, formerly prima donna soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, drove her own car the 
entire distance from near Bridgton, Me., to New York City 
recently. This is Mme. Fremstad’s first vacation spent in 
America since she became a famous opera singer. Here- 
tofore the diva has spent her summers at her chalet in 
the Swiss Alps, but this year because of the international 
situation she has remained in this country and she now 
expresses great enthusiasm over “America first” as a sum- 
mer resori. ‘To use her own words: “America is as ideal 
a summer resort as I have ever found, and I can only 
deeply sympathize with those Americans who have never 
been made aware of this because of going to Europe every 
year. I have made up my mind to return to Maine again 
next year and the year after, and for that reason have 
built myself a bungalow in the Maine woods, where I can 
rest, swim, canoe, work in my flower and vegetable gar- 
dens and prepare for my next season’s work. 

Mme. Fremstad is now at the Ritz Carlton, 
City. 

Under the management of the Booking and Promoting 
Corporation, Aeolian Hall, New York, Mme. Fremstad is 
to begin soon an eight months’ concert tour, which will 
open in Rochester, N. Y., October 4. Her first New York 
recital will be given in Aeolian Hall, on Thursday after- 
noon, November 4. Her concerts during the month of 
December are to be interspersed with guest appearances 
in Wagnerian roles with the Chicago Opera. 


New York 





Klibansky Studio Opened September 15. 





Sergei Klibansky opened the fall term of his vocal 
studio, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, New York City, Sep- 
tember 15. 

Mr. Klibansky was formerly teacher of voice in Stern 
Conservatory, Berlin, and was for three years at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, New York City. 
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Available for Concerts, Re Waake cad ‘and Ora Oratorio 
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DIRECTION MAX O. KUNZE, 
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En tour with Mary Garden in October, November 
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R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway 
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May Beegle’s Attractions. 


May Beegle, Pittsburgh concert manager, who spent 
the summer on the Pacific Coast, has fesumed her 
activities in the concert field, and reports a most 


encouraging outlook for a brilliant season. The Ellis con- 
certs, which Miss Beegle manages so successfully, will con- 
sist this season of five evening concerts, and so notable are 
the attractions announced for series that Carnegie 
Music Hall is already practically sold out in szason sub- 
scriptions. The first concert will be given on Tuesday 
evening, October 19, with no less a star than Geraldine 
Farrar, who will have as ass sting artists Ada Sassoli, 
harp virtucsa; Reinald Werrenrath, American baritone 
and Richard Eps‘cin, accompanist. The other stars are 
Nellie Melba, November 16; Fritz Kreisler, December 7; 
Louise Homer and Harold Bauer, in joint concert, Janu- 
ary 4, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, January 27. 

{n addition to this series, Miss Beegle will, as in for- 
mer years, bring to Pittsburgh under her management a 
number of other star attractions in single concerts, includ- 
ing Mary Garden, on Monday evening, November 1; also 
Paderewski and David Bispham and company. 

Miss Beegle will also represent Managing Director Max 
Rabinoff in a season of grand opera by the Boston Grand 
Opera Company and Pavlowa and her Imperial Russian 
Ballet, later in the season, when Auber’s “The Dumb Girl 
of Portici” and the much discussed “L’Amore dei tre Re” 
of Montemezzi will be given. “Carmen” and “Madame 
Butterfly” will also be presented with notable casts. 


this 





Spiering’s Return. 





Theodore Spiering is due to return to New York on 
September 18 from his summer vacation at Elizabethtown, 
N. Y. He has had a large class and will find another 
awaiting him here. Aside from doing his private teaching 
at the Hotel Wellington, Fifty-fifth street and Seventh 
avenue, Mr. Spiering also will conduct a course at the 
New College of Music, where his pupil, Herbert Dittler, is 
to be his aide. He also will act in the same capacity in 
Mr. Spiering’s private teaching. Mr. Dittler studied with 
him in Berlin from 1905 to 1909 and at the time made very 
successful concert appearances in Berlin, Leipsic, Kiel, 
Halle and other German cities. He has for the past four 
years been the violin master at the Hill School, at Potts- 
town, Pa. 


Charles BO WES neatenetion 


NOW IN NEW YORK 
601 MADISON AVENUE Phone 5834 Plaza 


MARGARET HARRISON “2222 


ts EAST tots STREET, NEW YORK Tel, Stuyvesant 2927 
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(Covent Garden) 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
Address: JOSEPH JOINER, 439 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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11g E. 53d St., New York 


Management. 
BARITONE LOUDON CHARLTON 
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Columbia University 


Address 49 Claremont Ave. 
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I Management: 
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Alma Voedisch in California. 


Here are reproduced snapshots taken at “Ledgeholm,” 
the home of Havrah Hubbard, at Grossmont, California. 


Alma 


a picture of 


Hubbard, 
Voedisch and Claude Gotthelf. The other is 
Mr. Hubbard’s where Miss Voedisch 
week, as a guest at a house party. 


In the group from left to right are Mr. 


home, visited last 





Three More Americans for Boston Opera. 





Three more American artists have just been added to 
the long list of stars, mostly of foreign birth, engaged to 
appear during the coming season of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company in conjunction with the Pavlowa Ballet 
Russe. The three native singers just engaged are May 
Scheider, coloratura soprano; Belle Gottschalk, lyric so- 
prano, and Gaston Sargeant, basso, all of whom have been 
singing in opera in Europe, but have not yet appeared on 
the operatic stage in this country. 

Miss Scheider is a native of New York City, having 
studied with vocal teachers here, afterward going to Eu- 
rope and studying with Lamperti at Berlin and De Reszké 
in Paris. After her first appearance in concert in Berlin 
she was at once engaged for the Municipal Opera in 
Zurich, where she remained for three She then 
sang at Karlsruhe, where she continued for two years. 
Later she appeared in the Berlin Opera Comique and the 
opera houses of Dresden, Stuttgart, Baden Baden, Frei- 
burg, St. Gall and Mannheim. She was honored by Rich- 
ard Strauss in his selection of her for the role of Zer- 
binetta in his “Ariadne auf Naxos.” 

Gaston Sargeant, who is a native of Pennsylvania, after 
preliminary training in this country, went to the Royal 
Conservatory at Liege, Belgium. After appearing in a 
number of opera houses in Belgium and France he was 
engaged for the Royal Opera Company at Covent Garden, 


years. 


London, with which he sang important roles for five sea- 
sons. 

New Jersey is beginning to be proud of Belle Gottschalk 
as a daughter of that State, received her first 
vocal training. She finished her Berlin with 
the late Frank King Clark. She made her operatic debut 
in the opera of Lodz, Russian Poland, 
tained for the entire She 
Royal Opera at Breslau, but was prevented by the war in 
Europe from entering upon that engagement, and so re- 
turned to America. 


where she 
studies in 


where she was re- 


season. was engaged for the 





Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, a 
Popular Washington Soprano. 





Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, Washington’s popular dramatic 
soprano, has spent the summer at her lovely home in the 
suburbs of Washington, where she has been preparing her 
Mrs. 


soloist 


Gawler, in addition to 
her duties as the of the Church of the 
Covenant, will be the soprano of the Musurgia Quartet, an 
organization which is called upon to entertain many of 
the notable visitors to the National Capital each season. 
She is preparing a repertoire which will include a number 
of oratorios, a field in which her rich, clear voice and per- 
fect enunciation are heard to particular advantage, oper- 
atic arias, and songs in French, German and English. Mrs. 
Gawler is in constant demand in her native city and is 
fast becoming known in other cities. 


repertoire for this season. 


soprano 





Garden Concerts Continue to Attract. 





Under the efficient management of Mrs. R. W. Hawkes- 
worth and Martha Maynard, the promenade concerts at 
Square Garden, New York, continue to draw 
On September 9 the soloists were Gilderoy 
The Rus- 


Madison 
large crowds. 
Scott, contralto, and Alfred Megerlin, violinist. 
sian Symphony Orchestra played Mendelssohn’s fourth 
symphony and compositions by Tschaikowsky, Svendsen, 
Saint-Saéns, Liadow, Glazounow and Strauss. An all Rus- 
sian orchestral program was given on September 12, the 
composers represented being Tschaikowsky, Ippolitov- 


The soloists on this oc- 


Jacob Alt- 


Ivanov, Glinka and Rachmaninoff. 


casion were Michael Gusikoff, violinist, and 


schuler, viola. 


Artist-Pupils of Miller Vocal 
Art-Science to Sing in Newark. 





So successful was the program given last June at Briar 
cliff Lodge by Dr. Frank E. Miller and the 
are studying his method with Adelaide 
is to be repeated in Newark, N. J., at an early date, 
the patronage 
The program included the performance of 
or “The Birth of the Senses,” text by Dr 
music by Ethel Watson 
piano prelude depicting three moods, “Meditation, Agita- 
Briarcliff Lodge, Dr. Miller also 
“Natural Law According to Miller 


pupils who 
that it 
under 


Gescheidt, 


of various well known people of that city. 
“Panaesthesia” 
Miller, and 
Usher with an introduction, a 
tion and Ecstasy.” At 
gave an address on the 


Vocal Art Science.” 


OBITUARY. 
Rudolph Gross. 


Rudolph Gross, baritone, well known in amateur musical 


circles of this city, died after an operation in the German 


Hosp:tal last week. Mr. Gross was born in Austria in 
1874. 
Ilis mother, Anna Goldmark Gross. was a playwright 


and novelist, and his uncle was Carl Goldmark, the com- 


poser. Felix Gross, the violinist, is the brother of the de- 
ceased. 
The late 
consequently could not devote himself to a profess‘onal 
and h’s skill 


an effective 


Mr. Gross had extensive business interests and 


career. The quality and power of his voice 


in using it would have made him concert or 


opera artist. 


Fideles Zitterbart. 


Fidelis Zitterbart, pianist, violinist, conductor 
and one of the oldest musicians in Pittsburgh, 
home of his daughter in that city, 
In his early life he 


Despite his 


composer, 
died at the 
August 30, at the age 
had 


of seventy years. specialized in 


music in Dresden and Leipsic. activity as a 
violin, piano and orchestra director he was an indefatigable 
Several of his works have won prizes offered 


Art Society. 


composer. 
by the Pittsburgh 


Mr. Zitterbart is survived by three daughters and one 
son. 
Antone Huber. 
Antone Huber, one of the oldest music teachers of 


Louisville, Ky., died in that city recently 


Mr. Huber was born in Vienna in 1827. He came to this 


country in 1855 and settled in Louisville. He founded the 
Koschat Quintet Club. 
He is survived by two daughters, a son 


and three grand- 


children 
Charles Sigsbee Jacobs. 
Prof. Charles Sigsbee Jacobs, band teacher and musi- 
cian, who left his home at Jewett City two weeks ago to 


visit Rhode 


7 by wood choppers. 


Island friends, was found dead on September 


No news of him was obtained until 


the body was discovered in a brook in North Scituate, 
R. 1. 
Edwin Greene. 
Edwin Greene, the English composer, died in Chelten 
ham, England, last month, at the age of fifty-eight. He 


had been an invalid for the greater part of his life. 
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Theodore von Hemert 


Lieder Singer 


ADELADE GE SCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
tor of the Miller Vocal Art Science and The Art of Singing 
CARNEGIE HALL TEL. 1350 COLUMBUS 


ALBERT SCHOTT 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


in America Season 1915-16. Available for Recitals, etc. 


Exclusive Management Concert Direction M. H. HANSON. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


Address Summer Months 
WHITNEY POINT - NEW YORK 


VIVIAN GOSNELL 


BASS BARITONE 























Among the few English-speaking singers who really understand the 
t of Lieder singing, Mr. Vivian Gosnell deserves to take a high rank. 
—London Globe. 


FIRST AMERICAN SEASON 1915-16 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


HUGH ALLAN 


Distinguished American Baritone 
Exclusive Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 











Exclusive Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., N. Y. 
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Now in 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, ORATORIO RECITALS 
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Address Personally. 


HELEN STANLEY 


antl In spite of operatic engagements al- 
ready completed for next season, will 
devote most of her time to 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, 
RECITALS 








Management: Loudon Chariton 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
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GIORGIO M. 
| 






Musical Director of the Labor Temple 
Choir, New York. 
Vocal Studio, 1425 Broadway, Metro- 
politan Opera House Building, 
New York 
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Theodore von Hemert’s Ambitious Repertoire. 





Theodore von Hemert is gradually becoming a popular 
concert singer, as his many successes during the past sea- 
son tend to prove. Undoubtedly he will be soon in great 
demand, especially when one considers his exceptional 
qualities, vocal, linguistic, temperamental and_histrionic. 
Mr. von Hemert looks forward to a busy season, and is 
now hard at work brushing up his extensive repertoire of 
over two hundred operatic airs, Lieder, ballads, etc., all 
of which he sings in the vernacular. His repertoire con- 
sists of music by the following composers: Mrs. Beach, 
Bohm, Homer, De Koven, Lohr, Nevin, Parker, 
Speaks, Adam, Bizet, Chaminade, Fauré, Flégier, Gounod, 
Halévy, Massenet, Meyerbeer, Thomas, Brahms, Franz, 
Grieg, Hermann, Lowe, Mozart, Nessler, Nicolai, Schu- 





THEODORE VON HEMERT. 


bert, Schumann, Spicker, Von Fielitz, Wagner, Wolff, 
Donizetti, Leoncavallo, Pergolesi, Ponchielli, Righini, 
Tosti, Verdi, Alvarez, Valverde and others. 





Aborn Opera Classes. 





That Milton Aborn was correct in anticipating the de- 
mand for the establishment of just such opera classes as 
he will establish at the Aborn House, 240 West Seventy- 
second street, on October 4, is proved by the result at- 
tained in the first week of auditions. Twenty-seven can- 
didates for the classes were heard, and of these nine were 
accepted for the regular classes. Three scholarships were 
awarded and four others are being considered. Nearly 
two hundred requests for the prospectus were received 
within the first few days after it was ready. The audi- 
tions continue from now until the classes are ready, which, 
as the number is strictly limited, promise not to take long. 

The first public performance is scheduled to take place 
on Thanksgiving, matinee and evening, November 25, when 
it is the intention to produce entire acts of “Aida” and 
“Madame Butterfly” in Italian, “Louise” in French and 
“Lohengrin” in German, with scenes from other operas as 
well. 





Werrenrath October and November Bookings. 





Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, will appear in concert 
with Geraldine Farrar as follows: October 5, Peoria, IIl.; 
October 8, Minneapolis, Minn.; October 11, Detroit, Mich.; 
October 13, Toledo, Ohio; October 15, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
October 19, Pittsburgh, Pa.; October 21, Cleveland, Ohio; 
October 24, Chicago, Ill.; October 26, Buffalo, N. Y.; Oc- 
tober 28, Rochester, N. Y.; October 30, Boston, Mass. ; 
November 2, Worcester, Mass.; November 4, Albany, 
N. Y.; November 6, Philadelphia, Pa.; November 9, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; November 11, Baltimore, Md.; November 
14, Boston, Mass.; November 16, Dayton, Ohio; November 
19, Milwaukee, Wis.; November 23, Omaha Neb.; No- 
vember 25, Kansas City, Mo. 





Campanari Pupil Comes East. 


Margherita Brendel, a pupil of Leandro Campanari, of 
San Francisco, has made arrangements with M. H. Han- 
son to be in New York this season and make public ap- 
pearances in the East. Miss Brendel, only twenty years 
old, nevertheless is declared by her maestro to be an ac- 


complished artist, with a beautiful voice and a very repre- 
sentative repertoire. Mr. Campanari has unusual confi- 
dence in the future of this California songstress. 





Chicago Free Scholarship Competition. 





The fiftieth annual free scholarship competition of the 
Chicago Musical College is now being held. Examina- 
tions in the piano, vocal and violin departments have been 
held already and competitions in the dancing, opera, har- 
mony, organ, composition, expression and acting depart- 
ments are scheduled for the coming week. More than 
five hundred contestants are competing and the value of 
free scholarships amounts to nearly $2,000. The Frederick 
Bosley Scholarship Contest was won by Hazel Bell, 6334 
Stewart av.nue, The scholarship fund is given by the col- 
lege with the aid of life members, included among whom 
are: J. Ogden Armour, Edward F. Bosley, Charles G. 
Dawes, George J. Dowling, James O. Heyworth, Mrs. 
Samuel Insull, M. M.. Kaufman, Levy Mayer, Harold F. 
McCormick, F,. Wight Neumann, Mollie Netcher Neu- 
berger, Max Pam, George F. Porter, George M. Reynolds, 
Julius Rosenwald, Harry Rubens, John G. Shedd, John F. 
Smulski, Edward J. Uihlein, William J. Wilson, Edward 
Swift. 

The list of awards thus far is as follows—Winners of 
preparatory piano, free scholarsh‘ps, 1915-16: Genevieve 
Bowyer, Lucile Lapidus, Pansey Jacobs, Edith Kedney, 
Manfred Horwitz, Dora Lang, Caroline Nelson, Sadelle 
Nevsky, Alta Hollis, Mildred Friedman, Milton Glatt, 
Leonard Shure, Adeline Berkman. 

Advanced piano: John Wiederhirn, Irvin Antes, Pauline 
Czechowicz, Minnie Katzmann, Selma C. Larsen, Joseph 
L. Turek, Mary Dulsky, Carrie Schneidewind. 

Vocal: Ruby Lyons, Robert Deacon, Mary Onuki, Mary 
Fitzpatrick, Leta Mae Forsaith, Elsie Staud, Victor Tonne- 
son, Benjamin Sheinen, Irene Little, Juanita Wray, May 
Pfeiffer, Olive Lacey, Cora McAllister Knapp, Dorothy 
Norton, 

Violin: Leo d’Epstein, Stanley Church, Edith d’Ep- 
stein, Beatrice Teller, Evelyn Levin, Samuel Bernstein, 
Esther Bengenheimer, 





Mme. Macfarlane a Young Folks’ Favorite. 


Harriet Story Macfarlane, whose “little stories and 
little songs for little people” have made her especially pop- 


ee 





HARRIET STORY MACFARLANE, 


ular among the young folks, is here pictured with some 
of the dolls and toys she uses at her recitals. “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour” is one of the mezzo-soprano’s favorite pro- 
grams. 





Mme. Garrigue-Mott Is in New York. 


Alice Garrigue-Mott has returned to New York City 
and will reopen shortly her vocal studio at 172 West Sev- 
enty-ninth street. She has among her professional pupils 
Marie Kaiser, Mary Ball, Annabel Lerch, Hazel Loveland. 
Mme. Mott is very enthusiastic over her pupils, who, un- 
der her care not alone are taught voice development, but 
also diction and interpretation, as well as languages. 
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PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianos. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianos 


We invite comparison with any and all French 
makes both as regards quality and price. 





RENTING FOR MUSIC 


THE AEOLIAN CO., 


STUDENTS A SPECIALTY 
32, AVENUE DE L’OPERA 




















Hamlin and Whitehill at Bohemia. 


The accompanying pictures were taken at the Bohemian 
Grove, California. From left to right in one photograph 
are pictured George Hamlin, Clarence Whitehill and Mac- 
kenzie Gordon. In the other picture is shown George 
Hamlin (Pan), at the left, and Apollo (Clarence White- 
hill) in the Bohemian play, “Apollo,” given last month 
in the Redwood Grove of California. This is the end of 
the big scene between Pan (Hamlin) and Apollo (White- 
hill). 


BOHEMIAN CLUB HOLDS HIGH JINKS IN 
WORLD’S GREATEST NATURAL THEATRE. 
By George Hamiin tn tHe Cuicaco Herarp, 


Do you know where is to be found the most wonderful theatre 
in the world? It is at Bohemia, Cal. You may search anon for 
Bohemia on the map of that State and fail to find it in the list 
of post offices of California, but near by Monte Rio, a little summer 
resort on the Russian River, about three hours’ rail journey from 
San Francisco, lies a wonderful grove of giant redwood trees cover- 
ing more than 600 acres of ground, the exclusive property of the 
Bohemian Club of San Francisco. 

This splendid club, made up of artistically inclined men of all 
vocations, entertains its members and their guests for several weeks 
each summer in this beautiful grove. A great kitchen is established 
and members and guests sometimes to the number of 1,000 or more 
are bountifully supplied three ‘imes daily at long green tables under 
the trees. 

Scattered about the grove in fascinating shady 
slanting nicely furnished private 
members entertain their guests during the camping season. 

Late in July and early in August, when the days are warm and 
beautiful and nights are cool and rain never falls, informal enter- 
tainment is offered around the great camp fire at night by 
bers of the club until finally, as a climax to it all, comes the great 
“High Jinks,” the wonderful open air play with music. 
within this grove the club selected a site for 
not one of walls and painted scenery, but 


nooks and on 


hillsides are many tents where 


mem- 


Some years ago 
a great open air theatre— 
a nature theatre with great redwood trees for walls and the green 
branches and clear sky for a ceiling and a hillside covered with 
these wonderful trees rising abruptly for hundreds of feet for a 
Stage and setting, the wonder and beauty of which can nowhere 
else be duplicated in all the world. Two massive redwood trees of 
gigantic girth and height, probably fifty feet apart, form a perfect 
proscenium arch, 

Between these a stage has been built extending back for about 
thirty feet and joining the steep hillside, which is covered with 
zigzag paths reaching up for several hundred feet among the trees 
and leading off on several levels to disappearing exits. The space 
utilized for the audience reaches back for over 150 feet from the 
frent of the stage and is entirely surrounded by immense trees. 

Great logs stretched across the space from side to side in parallel 
rows with a gentle rise give places for over 1,000 people. The 
acoustics of the place are amazing in their perfection. The slightest 
sound is distinctly heard throughout the vast space, and the tones 
of instruments are mellowed in a most beautiful manner. In fact, 
in every way this great nature theatre is perfect beyond description. 

Every year the great “High Jinks” is given, an original play 
with music written, performed and produced by members of the 
Bohemian Club. Only those who have witnessed one of these 
plays can know of their grandeur. It has just been my good fortune 
not only to see a play for the first time, but to see it from the 
standpoint of one of the chief participants. 

I can say, even after the enthusiasm of the moment has passed, 
that I have never seen such a gorgeous production, have never ap 
peared on such a wonderful stage, in such a perfect theatre, nor 
before a more distinguished audience. There in the dark, under 


the stars and among the trees sat lawyers, poets, painters, sculptors, 
authors, musicians and financiers of greatest renown and not a 
sound was heard until the great burst of cheers after all was over, 
for there is no applause during the performance. There is some- 
thing in the wonderful sacredness of the place and occasion that 
speaks for silence. 

“Apollo” was the play presented this year, the book by Frank 
Pixley and the music by Edward F. Schneider. In the part of Pan 
I was, of course, able to obtain only such an impression of the 
performance as anyone taking an active part could be expected to 
gain, but such was the grandeur of it all that it left an impression 
on me never to be effaced. Such scenes as the flight of Mercury 
and the final entrance of Apollo amid the grandeur of the glowing 
Olympus heights were beyond all description. The greatest praise 
belong to Frank L. Mathieu, director of the stage; to Edward J. 
Duffey, the master of lighting and illumination, and to their efficient 
assistants. 

More wonderful must it all have been to those in the audience! 
Redfern Mason and Walter Anthony, two of the leading critics of 
San Francisco, were among this fortunate number. 


By Reprern Mason. 


To have seen all the Bohemian Club Jinks is a distinction; but to 
be there for the first time is a boon from the gods. 
Some thrills can only be experienced once in a lifetime, and old 


AT THE END OF THE BIG SCENE BETWEEN PAN (GEORGE HAM- 
LIN, LEFT) AND APOLLO (CLARENCE WHITEHILL) IN THE 
BOHEMIAN PLAY, “APOLLO,” GIVEN LAST MONTH IN THE 
REDWOOD GROVE OF CALIFORNIA. 


Bohemians say that seeing the Jinks play for the first time belongs 
to the number. 
There is not such another stage in the whole round world. You 


may talk of Oberammergau, of the arena at Arles, of the Fest- 
spielhaus at Bayreuth, and each of these places” has its peculiar 
claim to respect. But Bohemian Grove is a place apart, a place 


exalted moods has consecrated 
to the presentation of a form of drama which shall symbolize in 
manifold ways her own silent workings. 

Walter Damrosch, sitting near me at the last rehearsal, saw the 
possibility of such a performance of “Siegfried” on this stage as 
proud Bayreuth 
the level of the spectator; 


which nature in one of her most 


itself could not equal. Mimi’s cave would be on 
rock would tower above, 


and the hero would make his way through such a ring of flame as 


Brunnhilde’s 


would make the conventional operatic representation seem tame and 
poor, 

The music cast its spell over the audience, and when Pan, half 
man, half goat, awoke from his dream beside the sacred spring our 
minds accepted him as unquestionably as if faunms and satyrs were 
native of these wilds. 

It was as beautiful a spectacle as I ever expect-to look upon in 
the whole course of my life, and I blessed Edward J. Duffey, who. 
in these rationalistic days, has proved that some men can still work 
miracles, 

Mr. Schneider’s music is a well woven web of uniformly inter- 
esting tone. He is steeped in Wagner, but he writes in his chosen 
idiom with grace and facility, and his art is consistently evocative 
of the spirit of the grove. 
stand out in heroic relief. 


To turn to the acting, two figures 





























LEFT TO RIGHT: GEORGE HAMLIN, 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL AND 
MACKENZIE GORDON, AT THE 
DOHEMIAN GROVE, CALIFORNIA. 


They are the Apollo of Clarence Whitehill and 
the Pan of George Hamlin. 

In Mr. Whitehill we have the grateful men 
ory of his striking 


presence, his gift of song 


and his splendid enunciation. The wildwood 


quaintness and pathos of Mr. Hamlin’s Pan are 


stamped on the memory; he, too, sang beautifully 





Dr. H. J. Stewart Awarded Medal. 


Dr. H. J. Stewart has been awarded the 
diploma and gold medal of the San Diego 
Exposition for “distinguished services to 


the Exposition.” It will be remembered 

that Dr. Stewart has filled the position of 
official organist at San Diego since the opening of the Ex- 
The 


proves that his Services have been fully appreciated 


position. award of the diploma and gold medal 


Virgil Conservatory to Occupy New Home. 

The Virgil Conservatory, Mrs. A. M. Virgil, director, 
will remove from its present quarters at 42 West Seventy- 
sixth street, to 11 West Sixty-eighth street, New York 
City. This new home of the conservatory is a delightfully 
commodious building, very Central Park West. 
The fall term will begin September 27. 


near to 


Von Ende School Opening. 


The fall term of the von Ende School of Music began 
September 13, this 


Music 


students are beginning to realize more and more the nec- 


Monday, and the enrollment for 


time of the season exceeds by far all expectations. 


essity of a longer season of study instead of the twenty 
or thirty weeks in vogue in the past. 











KATHARINE 


COODSON 


Season 1915-I6 





TOUR NOW BOOKING 





Management: 


Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, New York 





younger concert-goers——Columbus Citizen, Mare 


an ovation.—Cincinnati Tribune, March 12, 1915. 


No woman pianist of her equipment has appeared before a Columbus audience in memory of 
10, 1915. 


The wonderful playing of Katharine Goodson was a revelation to the audience and she received 


KNABE PIANO 
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DR. KUNWALD’S BUNGALOW. 


Dr. Kunwald, Mountaineer. 


Dr. Ernest Kunwald, conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 


Orchestra, has been spending the summer at Lake 

N. Y., in a typical Adirondack bungalow, and de- 
iself to be in love with American country life. 

ile the Kunwald bungalow is situated deep in the heart 
Nature, it nevertheless was sought out by some of the 
musical friends for the purpose of a visit, 
veral celebrated artists were entertained there and 
| return visits in the neighborhood :from Doctor 


Kunwald. The leader spent most of his time 
eting the programs and general plans for the coming 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, details of which will 
| in another column of this issue of the Musicav 
The pictures shown herewith were taken by 
lis Stillman 





Jenny Dufau’s Creditable Record. 


nny Dufau, late of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
closed last season with a creditable record of over 
oncerts. A proof of this great success are her 
iagements in most of the cities in which she then 


eared 


Ile. Dufau will pass the next few weeks in Eagle, 
resting and working up her program for this season. 
he intends to open with a recital in Eau Claire, 
the first week in October. She will sing also in 
and Cleveland and in many other cities of the 
West. January and February will find her en tour 
Florida and Texas, which will include recitals at 
irleans, Houston, Tex., Jacksonville, etc. She is 
ked through to the western coast and on the 
ll give a recital at Salt Lake City. 
San Francisco Mlle. Dufau is to sing a Mozart pro- 
rchestra 
citals are booked for her in New York City. On 
nber 10 she will present an entire French program, 
from the Old French to the most modern songs; 


ee 
~~ 


Photos by Louis Stillman. 
DR. KUNWALD. 


the second recital, in March, will bring forward a mixed 
program. 

The exact date of Mlle. Dufau’s Chicago recital, which 
is to occur some time during the holidays, will be an- 
nounced later. 





Grace Renee Close’s Ohio Dates. 


Grace Renee Close, the mezzo-soprano who was on tour 
last spring with David Bispham, is a product of American 
training and is proud of the fact that she received her en- 
tire musical education in this country. It is seldom that 
a singer attains the success which has come to Miss Close 
































Offices of Foster & David, Five Hundred Fifth Avenue, New York 





Concerning 


Leopold Godowsky 





Here Are The Facts: 


Mr. Godowsky disappeared on Wednesday evening, September Ist. 


He retired into seclusion to complete his musical editorial work, and 
prepare his programs for his coming tour under our direction. 


His whereabouts were discovered Thursday evening, September 9th. 


We assure our clients and the music loving public that Mr. Godowsky 
has been, and is, in excellent health, and will positively fill all his concert 


engagements made through us. 








FOSTER & DAVID, 
By Walter David, Pres. 


New York, 
Sept. 10, 1915 

















so soon after an entree into the concert field. Her work 
is receiving the acclaim of the critics everywhere, and 
judging from her September bookings she will have an un- 
usually busy season. Some of her engagements follow: 
September 20, Bucyrus, Ohio; September 22, Nevada, 
Ohio; September 24, Ada, Ohio; September 28, Ashland, 
Ohio (return engagement) ; September 29, Mansfield, Ohio 
(return engagement) ; September 30, Shelby, Ohio; Octo- 
ber 1, Lancaster, Ohio, and October 3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss Close is not only a product of American training, 
but is extremely loyal to the composers of her own coun- 
try. When asked recently to name some of her favorite 
composers, she replied: “I have no favorites, I love a 
beautiful composition whether written by an Italian, Ger- 
man, Frenchman or an American, In just the same way 
I would dislike a poor composition if written by a celebrity. 
I am particularly fond of many of the songs wr:tten by 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Harriet Ware and John Alden 
Carpenter, but it does not follow that I do not find many 
other composers who have given us beautiful lyrics.” 





Marcia van Dresser Is Preparing for Season. 





Marcia van Dresser, the soprano, who has been summer- 
ing on Long Island and in Massachusetts, recently returned 
to New York and is now hard at work preparing her 
program for this season’s concerts. She will be heard 
in Philadelphia, Washington, Boston and New York be- 
fore going to Chicago, where she will be a member of the 
Chicago Opera Association. 

On June 28 Miss van Dresser gave a recital at Glen 
Cove at the home of Mrs. Robert Alfred Shaw, her pro- 
gram consisting of a group in French, a group in German 
and one in English. During July she was heard at a mu- 
sicale at the home of Mrs. Haskells, in Seabright, N. J. 
Among her other appearances in July was one in joint 
recital with Nicholas Douty, tenor. Miss van Dresser gave 
three groups, the composers represented being Strauss, 
Wagner, Duparc, Saint-Saéns, Fauré, Paladilhe, Chaus- 
son, Carey and Carpenter. 

Assisted by Lady Speyer, a talented violinist, Miss van 
Dresser gave a concert at Prides Crossing, Mass., on Au- 
gust 27. Her program numbers were: “Les Berceaux,” 
Fauré; “Psyche,” Paladilhe; “Les Papililons,” Chausson ; 
“Myrto,” Delibes; “Gesang Weyla’s” and “In den Schatten 
meiner Locken,” Wolf; “Morgen” and “Zueignung,” 
Strauss; “My Star,” Rogers; “Now Sleeps the Crimson 
Petal,” Quilter, and “The Bird of the Wilderness,” Hors- 





MARCIA VAN DRESSER AT “NORMANWOLDE,” 


man. She was sympathetically accompanied by Louise 
McAllister. Lady Speyer played compositions by Handel, 
Hary, Cyril Scott, Walford Davies and Hubay. 

A recent appearance of Miss van Dresser was at Mount 
Kisco, where she will again be heard some time during the 
latter part of this month at the home of Mme. Peterson. 





Melba’s Canadian Red Cross Concert. 


Toronto, September 11, 1915. 
It is announced that Mme. Melba, who has arrived in 
Vancouver, B. C., from Australia, and now is in Califor- 
nia, will give a great concert for the Red Cross at Massey 
Music Hall, Toronto, on October 4, when it is hoped that 
$10,000 will be raised. The event is to be under the im- 
mediate patronage of their Royal Highnesses, the Duke of 
Connaught, Governor-General of Canada, and the Duchess 
of Connaught, who will likely attend this notable patriotic 
event. The war is making heroines as well as heroes, and 
among the former Nellie Melba holds a place in the very 

first rank. May CLELAND HAMILTON. 
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Harry Munro Has Returned to New York. 





Harry Munro, the baritone, who returned to New York 
City recently from Los Angeles, Cal., where he spent the 
summer teaching a large class of pupils, will continue his 
activities as a pedagogue in New York. Among those 
who will be members of his winter class are three pupils 
who studied with him during the summer in the Califor- 





HARRY MUNRO AT THE SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION. 


Mr. Munro will also do considerable recital work 
A number of en- 


nia city. 
in addition to appearances in oratorio. 
gagements are already booked for him and the season 
promises to be a busy one for this artist. 


Carlos Salzedos Talks of Recent 
Experiences in Native Country. 





Carlos Salzedos, the French harpist, and Mrs. Salzedos, 
née Viola Gramm, arrived in America August 29 on board 
the steamship Espagne. During a conversation with a 
representative of the Musicat Courier, Mr. Salzedos 
spoke frequently and with deep sincerity of his great joy 
at being in the United States again, where he feels free 
to speak as he pleases regarding all questions of the day. 

“I "was spending my honeymoon on the Lac d’Annecy, 
Mt. Savoie, France, when the mobilization of troops be- 
gan. One day I was playing a game of tennis when sud- 
denly the alarm bell in the village rang loud and long. 
Of course, every one hurried to see what the matier could 
be. Then the mayor of the town made a speech from the 
church steps, in which he said that although war had not 
yet been declared, it would soon be announced officially, 
and in the meantime the mobilization must go forward. 
Of course, I left the tennis game and went to the front, 
where I remained for seven months, at the end of which 
time I was sent to the hospitals, where I spent five months 
During that time my wife was permitted to see me 
only once. That was at Nancy last December. I knew 
that I would be in Nancy about a certain time, so I wrote 
her to meet me there. She arrived three or four days in 
advance in order not to miss me had there been a change 
in the time of my arrival. Dur:ng the year I was absent, 
she did some nursing, but spent the major portion of her 
And speak- 


more, 


time preparing necessities for the Belgians. 
ing of nursing, every one in France is extremely grate- 
ful to the American women who have bcen working there, 
and on all sides one hears the expressions of profound 
admiration for their wonderful work among the sufferers. 

“While I was in the hospital the General Governor of 
Toule asked me to organize concerts to cheer the wounded. 
I was only too happy to do this to cheer my sick com- 
panions and many were the concerts we gave before audi- 
ences pathetically appreciative of our efforts. At that time 
I composed four choruses for male voices which I hope 
to have performed in New York this season, 

“When it became obvious that I could not hope to re- 
gain the thirty-five pounds I had lost, if I were to remain 
under the same conditions, I was discharged from the 
hospital, I rejoined my wife and we immediately pre- 
pared to return to America. We left Paris the day after 
the Arabic disaster, for Bordeaux, where we boarded the 
steamer. No one spoke of the uncertainties of the voyage, 
yet it was plainly in every one’s thoughts, and a more 
solemn sailing it has never been my lot to see.” 

At present Mr. Salzedos and his wife are resting at the 
home of her brother at White Plains, N. Y., endeavoring 
to regain some of the strength and health which the ter- 
rible strain of the last year has seriously undermined. 


They expect to give joint recitals this season, when they 
wil! endeavor to present French music as the Frenchman 
understands it. 

The Trio de Lutéce, the members of which are George 
Barrerre, flutist; Paul Kiefer, cellist, and Carlos Salzedos, 
harpist, will be heard this season in works by Debussy, 
Ravel, Ensco, Florent Schmidt, etc. 


Molly Byerly Wilson a Hit. 





A regal hit was achieved recently in San Diego by Molly 
Byerly Wilson, the Los Angeles contralto, who sang to 
enthusiastic audiences at the San Diego Exposition and 
was secured at once for four future oratorio dates there 
with the San Diego Symphony Orchestra as soloist for 
“Elijah” on October 22 and 23, and “The Messiah,” which 
they will give December 24 and 25. After singing at the 
big outdoor organ concert at the Exposition, Miss Wilson 
was re-engaged as soloist for a big special recital and mass 
to be given September 19. 

San Diego press comments on Miss Wilson’s singing at 
the Exposition are given below: 


Miss Wilson’s voice is a rich, luscious mezzo-contralto, deep and 
resonant (though free from the too often gutteral quality) in the 
lower register, ascending through a finely and evenly developed mid- 
dle register to a high B flat of splendid dramatic brilliancy; it is an 
organ of rare loveliness, even in passages of strongest fortissimo, 
never losing its charmingly musical quality. Add to this, splendid 
schooling, as evidenced in great breath control and faultless enuncia- 
tion, and interpretative ability of a high order, and it is not to be 
wondered at that Miss Wilson made a most favorable impression.— 
Pacific Coast Musician, September, 1915 (Willibald Lehmann, San 
Diego critic). 


Miss Wilson has a rich, pleasing, sonorous contralto voice of great 
Added to these 
enunciation. Although 
Miss Wilson's specialty is German Lieder, her Italian is good, and 
Handel 
San Diego Union, 


power, which she uses with ease and intelligence. 


advantages is the further one of excellent 


she responded to the exacting demands of the aria in a 
manner that indicated praiseworthy musicianship. 
August 22, 1915. 


Miss Wilson possesses a wonderfully pleasing contralto voice, and 


her selections are well chosen.—San Diego Union, August 23, 1915. 


Miss Wilson won high favor with local critics and music lovers, 
and delighted an unusually large audience with the artistic use of 
her beautiful, sympathetic and widely ranged voice.—San Diego Sun, 


August 23, 1915. 


Her contralto voice has great richness and depth throughout its 
entire compass, and unusual brilliancy in its higher register, while 
is a delight. 


hours and 


her enunciation She held her audience delighted for 


more than two then generously responded to calls for 
more by repeating a large part of her program numbers.—San Diego 
Sun, August 24, 1915. 


Miss Wilson’s audience was held by the beauty of her contralto 
voice and the appeal of her sympathetic interpretations and charm- 
ing personality. Her program proved all too short for the demands 
of her audience, and she was compelled to repeat many of the num- 
bers, singing some of them several times. In addition, five encore 
songs were given.—San Diego Tr.bune, August 24, 1915. 


(Advertisement. ) 


Looking for Submarines. 


The accompanying snapshot shows Lucile Lawrence, so- 
prano, on the upper deck of the steamship Patria, oft which 
she returned to America from Italy last June, on the look- 





out for possible submarines, which happily did not appear, 
thus saving her the trouble of squelching them with the 
immense engine of war, the stern end of which appears in 
the foreground of the picture. 

Miss Lawrence, after six very successful years of pro- 
fessional work in Italy, has returned to her native country 
and will be heard this coming season, with the Chicago 
Opera Association and in concert and oratorio work as 
well, under the management of Mrs. Herman Lewis. 

On the occasion of her debut in the city of Florence, 
the MusicaL Courter correspondent of that city wrote: 

“Miss Lawrence has a beautiful and sympathetic voice 
of great range, which she uses with great ease and musi- 
cianship. She possesses a fine and striking stage presence 


and her acting is natural, refined and powerful, Her ren 
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dering of the difficult role of Donna Anna was magnifi- 
She 


‘Tosca,’ the beauty of her voice and her dramatic 


cent in its every detail. also has had enormous suc- 
cess in 
rendering of the part bringing a storm of applause and 
enthusiasm at every performance.” 


At the Stuttgart Opera there were 176 performances last 
season, including two premieres. 
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SAN CARLO OPERA IS TO OPEN BOSTON SEASON. 


Boston Grand Opera Company to Follow with Four Weeks of Opera Beginning November 15—Suffragists 
to Give Mammoth Band Concert—Soloists Announced for Copley Plaza Hotel Concerts—Notes. 





105 Fenway Studios, 


Boston, Mass., September to, 1915. 

he San Carlo Grand Opera Company will open a one 

k season of opera at the Boston Opera House on Mon- 
evening, September 20. Originally this season of 

i by the San Carlo company was planned to be given 

in the Majestic Theatre, where the appearances of the 


me company were held at the time of its previous visit 
ere, some eight or nine years ago, but since the Shuberts 
have taken over the Boston Opera House they have decided 

use the San Carlo company as the opening attraction 
in their new acquisition. 


OPERA IN BOSTON PERMANENTLY? 


\ccording to a formal statement issued on Tuesday of 
ek, four weeks of opera will be given at the Bos- 

1 Opera House, beginning Monday, November 15, under 
the combined auspices of Max Rabinoff and Mme. Pav- 
lowa. It has been learned that Mr. Rabinoff’s real inten- 


ion when he acquired some of the properties of the former 
Boston Opera Company was to build up an opera company 
that will eventually have its home in Boston. The com- 
plete dissolution of the former Boston Opera Company is 


expected just as soon as the directors can dispose of the 
tudio building at Swampscott, Mass., the one remaining 
piece of property, all others having been disposed of. The 


Boston Opera House is the personal property of Eben D. 
Jordan 


Surrracists To GivE MAMMotH BAND CoNCERT.” 


On Sunday afternoon, September 12, a band concert will 
be given for the Massachusetts Women’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation on the new ball grounds, or Braves’ Field. The 


band, which will number one hundred and twenty-five mu- 
icians, will be under the leadership of Barrington Sar- 
gent, bandmaster of the popular Ninth Regiment Band. A 
conventional program, containing popular and classical 
numbers arranged to satisfy all tastes, will be given, and 
the loyal members of the suffrage association are advertis- 
ing the event in grand manner, so that, without a doubt, 
the concert will be the largest event of its kinds that has 


ever been heard in Boson. 
Boston SymMpHONY NOTEs. 


The personnel of the Boston Symphony Orchestra re- 


} 


mains the same as it was last season with but one or two 
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exceptions. Due to the early Western trip which has been 
planned for the orchestra and the rehearsals, which start 
Monday evening, September 27, the Worcester festival will 
be denied the privilege of having members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra this fall in the orchestra which will 
perform at the festival. 


Ramon BLANCHART Opens New York StTupio. 


Ramon Blanchart, the Spanish baritone formerly of the 
3aston Opera, has opened a studio in New York City at 
2609 Broadway and will teach in that city on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of each week until the middle of 
November. During the first half of the week he will teach 
in Boston at his studios in Steinert Hall and in the New 
England Conservatory of Music. Mr. Blanchart’s success 
as a teacher in Boston has been great and many of his pu- 
pils have found their way to operatic siages all over the 
world. His pedagogic activities offer to the aspiring young 
singer a complete operatic training in which is included 
voice culture, dramatic art and operatic declamation. From 
November 28 to January 30, Mr. Blanchart is to fill an en- 
gagement at the Del Liceo opera in Barcelona, Spain. 
Among the roles he is to assume in this engagement is 
Wolfram in “Tannhauser,” and the Dutchman in “The 
Flying Dutchman.” He is also to appear in the principal 
role in a new opera which is being written by Vives, the 
Spanish composer. One of Goldoni’s comedies forms the 
libretto for this new work. Its premiere will take place 
at the Theatre del Liceo at Barcelona on February 3, 1916. 
A partial list of Ramon Blanchart’s Boston pupils is here- 
with given: Bula Ray Shull, A. Hall, Marguerite Neeck- 
amp, Irene Boucher, Elsie Parke, Elizabeth Sweet, Salome 
and Erminda Blanchart, Elen Bouchard, Brace von Brock- 
lin, Ethel Roberts, Bertha Manley, Ernestine Gauthier, 





Betty Schuleen, Elen Marshall, Nadine Fearford, I. W. 
Harth, Ethel Brigham, William Sullivan, Samuel Adams, 
Margaret Stuard, Elizabeth Smith Goodridge. 


RussIAn Pranist Returns To Boston. 


Hans Ebell, the Russian pianist, has returned to Boston 
from a month’s vacation spent at Rochester, N. Y., where 
he was a guest of his many friends in that city. During 
his sojourn there he was heard at a musicale which was 
given in his honor. Mr. Ebell has resumed his teaching 
at Steinert Hall and has added several new pupils to his 
large class list. Several local appearances have already 
been arranged for this brilliant young artist. One of th se 
will be at the Copley Plaza Hotel, where he appears as solo- 
ist in the Monday morning series of musicales some time 
early in November, Mr. Ebell will also have several New 
York concert and recital appearances during this season. 


List or Artists TO APPEAR AT Copley PLAzA Horet. 


The list of operatic stars and concert artists to be heard 
this season at the Copley Plaza series of morning musi- 
cales under the personal direction of S. Kronberg, is now 
practically completed. S. Kronberg has returned to Boston 
from New York where he has been arranging the engage- 
ments of the artists to be used and announces that the fol- 
lowing list, w:th the exception of a few more Metropolitan 
Opera House artists that have not as yet been arranged 
for, and allowing for a few possible changes, is complete. 
It is as follows: Emmy Destinn, Johanna Gadski, Lina 
Cavaleria, Margarcte Matzenauer, Frances Alda, Marcella 
Craft, May Peterson, Greta Torpadie, Johannes Sembach, 
Mons. Muratore, Ferrari-Fontana, Paul Althouse, Eina Lin- 
den, Paul Reimers, Pablo Casals, Kathleen Parlow, Mark 
Hambourg, Beatrice Harrison, George Procter, Hans 
Ebell, Ethel Leginska, Arkady Bourstein, Olive Fremstad, 
Ernest Schelling and Leo Ornstein. 

As announced before, these concerts will take place fort- 
nightly on Monday mornings throughout November, De- 
cember and January. The first concert will be given on 
November 1. Three artists are to be heard at each con- 
cert and the prospect of this series is being received with 
much enthusiasm by all musical Boston. 

Victor WINTON. 





Summer Notes. 

Carl M. Roeder, teacher of piano, with a studio at Car- 
negie Hall and residence-studio at 423 East 14oth street, 
New York City, announces the opening of his season for 
September 20. Ins.ruction is given in all branches of piano 
stud:o, from the elementary grade to artistic proficiency. 
He has four assistant teachers, from the kindergarten up. 
A pamphlet setting forth his methods may be had on ap- 
plication, 

Marion E. Bertolet is acting as professor of voice at 
Albright College, substituting for Ella M. Phillips, on 
leave of absence. Both singers are pupils of Mme. Ziegler. 
Miss Bertolet took the teachers’ course and graduated with 
honor. H. Franklin Schlegel, secretary of the executive 
committee of the college, said over his signature in a col- 
lege paper as follows: 

“The Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing is recognized 
as one of the very first schools in America, and from it 
have gone many of the leading vocalists and teachers of 
singing now before the public, and Albrfght College has 
been fartunate to have had Miss Phillips from this school, 
and now on leave of absence for a year to do further 
study work, and during her absence to have so able a per- 
son as Miss Bertolet to take charge of the department.” 

T. Tertius Noble, organist and master of the choristers 
of St. Thomas’ P. E. Church, New York, gave six organ 
recitals at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, August 8 to 12. 
He played works selected from the standard organ com- 
posers, ranging from Bach to Karg-Elert, One program 
by British composers, one by Russian composers, and mis- 
cellaneous music made up his programs. Of his own melo- 
djous works he played: “Triumphal March” and toccata 
and fugue in F minor. All his recitals were well attended, 
the audiences containing from 950 to 1,500 people, and 
much enthusiasm was shown, On the way home he gave 
an organ recital at Colorado Springs before an immense 
audience which more than fiiled the church, and netted over 
$250, which was given to a local charity. Mr. Noble has 
had a busy term with organ pupils, who have come from 
far and near to study with him during the summer. As 
this branch of his work is on the increase, he has decided 
to build a practice organ in the basement of St. Thomas’ 
Church, available tor students’ practice. He has booked 
also a number of recitals for the early autumn, in both the 
United States and Canada. ° 

Lazar S. Samoiloff, the baritone and teacher, passed the 
summer at Edgemere, L. L., swimming, fishing and harm- 
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less “bridge” playing with his friend Johannes Sembach, 
the baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as well 
as swimming with his summer class of singing pupils. 
Mr. Samoiloff has been spending pleasant weeks. Sem- 
bach says he finds Mr. Samoiloff’s teaching much the same 
as that of De Reszké. 

John W. Nichols and Mrs. Nichols, following a very 
successful summer as teachers of voice and piano, respec- 
tively, at Vermont University, took a long “hike” through 
the country, going afoot over places where travelers sel- 
dom appear, One hundred and seventy miles were cov- 
ered by them in twelve days, thus averaging fourteen miles 
a day. He made sketches as he rested, bringing home pic- 
tures of places in the Green Mountains, Camel’s Hump, 
White Mountains, Sugar Hill, Profile Mountain, Twin 
Mountain, Mount Washington, etc, Mr. Nichols has re- 
opened his studio at 28 West Sixty-third street, Mondays 
and Thursdays of each week. 

Emma A. Dambmann, the well known contralto and 
singing teacher, is still at her tasteful new bungalow 
“Taakiteezee,” at Mus.colony, R. I. She entertained Arthur 
Middleton and wife, Carl Tollefsen and wife, and other 
prominent musical folk recently. She went there June 14 
and has enjoyed daily swims in the Atlantic Ocean, being 
a splendid swimmer. At a masked dance held there she 
appeared as a gypsy. At another affair she disguised 
herself as a baby. Mme. Dambmann’s guests included her 
pupils, Mrs. C. Hofer, Angie Callalanno, Dorothea Brain- 
ard, Rosalynde Snedeker, Leila Marshall and Mrs. Black- 
well, Hans Kronold and wife also have led the gaiety in 
large measure in the colony, cooperating with Dr. Law- 
son, ete, 





Busy Klibansky Pupils. 


Pupils of Sergei Kilbansky are prominently before the 
public, singing often, and always well, in fact so well that 
invariably they are afterward asked, “With whom are you 
studying?” Virginia Estill has been engaged as substitute 
singer at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Julia Beverly has 
been reengaged for the Strand Theatre, New York, and 
to sing the solos at the “Trilby” performance at the Forty- 
fourth Street Theatre. Alice Bradley Heydon’s song re- 
cital will occur September 20, at 3 p. m. 

Mr. Klibansky closed his third summer course of singing 
September 10; it was the largcst summer class he has had. 
During the season he gave twenty studio musicales and ten 
public concerts with his pupils. 





Chicago Symphony Orchestra Engages Marcella Craft. 


Marcella Craft has been engaged by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra for a pair of concerts in Chicago this 
coming season. 
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AUTUMN’S TWO IMPORTANT MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


Worcester, Mass., 
October 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 


* Bangor and Portland, Me., 
October 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13. 





Worcester, Mass., will hold its fifty-eighth annual music 
festival in Mechan‘cs’ Hall, October 4 to 8. The list of 
soloists includes such artists as Harold Bauer, pianist; 
Anita Rio, Marie Sundelius, Mabel Sharp Herdien, Eliza- 
beth Blair Miller, sopranos; Margarete Matzenauer and 
Merle Alcock, contraltos; Paul Althouse, John Campbzell, 
George Sheffield, tenors; Arthur Middleton, Wadsworth 
Provandie, bar:tones; Leverett Merrill, bass, and Thad- 
deus Rich, violinist. 

On Monday and Tuesday evenings, and on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday mornings, public rehear- 
sals will be given. The opening concert will be given on 
Wednesday afternoon, October 6, when Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“New Life” and Beethoven’s “Chorale Fantasia” will be 
produced. In addition to these soloists there will be a 
chorus conducted by Arthur Mees and also a boys’ chorus, 
with orchestra, organ and piano. On Thursday afternoon 
there will be an orchestral program with Harold Bauer 
and Arthur Middleton as soloists, Gustave Strube conduct- 
ing. That evening Pierne’s “The Children’s Crusade” will 
be performed, the regular chorus being augmented by a 
chorus of children from the public schools. Thaddeus 
Rich and Merle Alcock will be the soloists at Friday after- 
noon’s orchestral concert. An artists’ program will be 
given Friday evening, the soloists being Margarete Matz- 
enauer, Paul Althouse, and Wadsworth Provandie. 

Arthur Bassett, president of the Worcester Music Fes- 
tival Association is to be congratulated upon the selection 
of soloists and the general feeling of thorough prepared- 
ness which prevails in Worcester. 


Maine’s nineteenth annual music festival will be held at 
Bangor on October 7, 8 and 9, and at Portland, October 
Il 12 and 13. 

In addition to Mme. Melba and Emilio de Go- 
gorza the soloists will be Ethel Leginska, pianist; Rob- 
crta Beatty, mezzo-soprano; Jennie Woolford, contralto; 
and the Criterion Quartet, the members of which are John 
Young and Horatio Rench, tenors; George Reardon, bari- 
tone, and Donald Chalmers, bass. 

There will be five concerts given in each city, the first of 
each series being known as “Melba Night,” when the noted 
diva will give a program of unusual interest. 

The second evening’s concert will be known as “De Go- 
gorza Night” The well known baritone, who was sched- 
uled for appearance at the eighteenth festival, 
vented from being in attendance by the war, and Maine 
music lovers are eagerly anticipating his appearance. 

“Artists’ Night” will bring the series to a close, which 
promises to be a brilliant one. 

Of the two matinee concerts, the first will be or- 
chestral and the second is designated as “popular.” Di- 
rector William Rogers Chapman has not only engaged a 
brilliant list of soloists, but there will also be an orches- 
tra, conducted by Mr. Chapman. 

Hon. F. O. Beal, president of the Eastern Association, 
and Edward A. Noyes, president of the Western Associa- 
tion, anticipate a most successful series of concerts. 


was pre- 


These two festivals, because of their prominence, will be 
watched with a great deal of interest by music lovers 
throughout the entire country. 





Earl Morse Spends Summer at Long Beach. 





One of the most promising young violinists of today, 
earnest and exceptionally talented, Earl Morse has had 
signal honors bestowed upon him, especially in Europe, 
where most of his musical work has béen done. He has 
been honored by royalty and now possesses an invitation 
from Prince Sergei Wolkowusky to play at a concert for 
the Russian royal family at any time. 
signal honors accorded him, however, 


One of the most 
was the dedication 
of a violin suite to him by Count von Schonborn. 

Mr. Morse made a brilliant debut in Berlin on March 
7, 1913, at the: Singakademie and was acclaimed by the 
critics as one of the most earnest American musicians of 
the day. Herr Weiss, of the Berliner Tageblatt said: “He 





EARL MORSE, THE 
SOLITAIRE IN THE FIFTH 


VIOLINIST, PLAYING A GAME OF 


POSITION. 


is a violinist of great virility, making the violin almost 
weep, so soft and feathery was his touch. His tones often 
times sound like those of a cello. His manner is very sim- 
ple and refreshing, and I can truly say, as long as I re- 
member, very few violinists have made such a genuine 
impression on me. I am in hopes I will hear him before 
long in an orchestral concert.” 

In 1913 he was offered by the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg the position of professor of violin at the Royal Acad- 
emy, for which he would have received a handsome salary 
and the use of a beautiful villa. Owing to a proposed 
concert tournee the artist was obliged to disappoint the 
duke. Mr. Morse was forced to abandon all concerts in 


Cermany owing to the present war. He will spend a few 
more weeks at Long Beach and New York. 

Huldah Voedisch, who has acted as accompanist for Julia 
Claussen, contralto, of the Chicago Opera, 


as accompanist for Mr. Morse. 


will also act 





Percy Grainger, Australian 
Pianist, Returns to New York. 





Now that the summer is over and the concert season has 
opened, Percy Grainger, tanned and brown from the rays 
of a tropical sun due to his living out of coor in pure Aus- 
tralian fashion, has returned to New: York, and is now pre- 
paring for a busy season. 

During the summer, Mr. Grainger and his mother have 
been tramping over the historic spots of New England, 
especially those which deal with Indian lore. He visited 
the homes of Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne and other 
New England men of letters. He has been staying at many 
beautiful homes and is immensely enthusiastic about all he 
has seen of American scenery and American country life. 
For recreation he played a great deal of tennis, and at the 
seaside resorts he proved a novelty among the swimmers. 
Even the life savers looked upon the shaggy locked Aus- 
tralian with great interest. They claimed that it was the 
first time they had ever seen the Australian stroke used to 
perfection. On many of his trips this summer Mr. Grain- 
ger adhered to his old love of walking. 

But now that he has returned to New York he is busy 
completing several important orchestral and choral works, 
some of which will be heard this year. Among these is 
“The Merry Wedding,” a bridal dance for 
chorus, orchestra and organ, which will receive its first per- 
formance at the hands of the Musical Art Society. 

He will open his season with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, and will also accompany that organization on an 
extended tour. He will do the same with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Among the cities and towns in 
which he will be heard the early part of the season will be 
Boston, Brooklyn, Providence, Washington, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 


solo voices, 
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New Orleans and other towns en route. He is also booked 
for many clubs and private 


This will no doubt be 


affairs. 


one of the busiest seasons that 


any young pianist has ever enjoyed in America. His first 

appearance in America was in New York City last Feb- 

ruary, following the sensational success of his orchestral 

numbers, “Molly on the Shore,” “Irish Tune from County ~ 
Derry” and “Shepherd’s Hey,” which achieved so notable 
a success. Immediately he was hailed as one of the best 

of the younger set of pianists. During the next three 

months he was heard in at least thirty concerts, including 

recitals and orchestral dates. 

3efore another spring he is to be heard in all the music 


centers from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 





Maude Klotz in the Role of Skipper. 


Maude Klotz, the soprano, is shown in the accompany 
ing snapshot in the role of skipper on her yacht “White 
Wing,” in which she has spent the summer months, cruis 




















MAUDE KLOTZ AND FRANKLIN CANNON ON 
“WHITE WING.” 


BOARD THI 


ing on Long Island Sound. The genial gentleman with 
her is Franklin Cannon, the pianist, who was a recent 
guest on board the “White Wing.” 
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two canaries, chickens by the score and the latest acquisi- 
tion, two beautiful love birds. All these require consider- 
able care. 

As a gardener, Mme. Wakefield puts many professionals 
to shame. The exquisite arrangement of her flower gar- 
dent and the clematis that covers the spacious veranda, 
trained with constant care, bear testimony to her love of the 
beautiful. A good sized vegetable garden under Mme. 


Henriette Wakefield Is a Lover of Nature. 


life led in the summer 
(late of the Metropolitan 


rly interesting is the 
Wakefield 
Company) at her farm house, which is over two 

1 and is surrounded by 150 acres of land 
Norwalk, Conn. There she divides her time 
ring programs for the following season, driv- 

und looking after her various pets. These 
rrize Russian Eskimo dogs, with their litter 


puppic 


s, two guinea pigs, an Angora cat, 
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HENRIETTE WAKEFIELD AT SEBAGO LAKE, 


ME. 


1 veritab'e furore of enthusiasm.” 


larly brilliant, sure and expressive.” Wakefield’s personal supervision also has brought excellent 


results and is a source of much grat‘fication. 
Gracious in manner devoted to her home and a “princess” 
of hospitality, she lives the simple life that stores up the 
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Piano Used needed energy for a busy season and develops the human 


side of life so necessary to the successful artist. 
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Artists now  study- 
ing with Mr. Buck: 
Marie Morrisey, 
Enrichetta Onelli, 
KatharineGalloway, 
Allen Hinckley, 
Wilfred Glenn, 
Edgar Schofield 
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Is certain to be one of the most conspicuous 
Pianists that the Season 1915-16 will offer. 





*. Powell possesses many and large gifts’— W. J. Henderson, in N. Y. Sun 
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Povla Frisch’s Recitals in Spain. 





Povla Frisch has advised her American representatives, 
the Musicians’ Concert Management, that she will sail from 
France on September 25. This is a later departure than 
the soprano had at first contemplated and is made neces- 
sary by an engagement for three recitals at St. Sebastian, 
Spain, on September 15, 17 and 20. 

It was largely because of arrangements for a tour of 
Spain, made nearly a year ago, that Mme. Frisch returned 
to Europe last May, and so successful were her first ap- 
pearances in St. Sebastian that the return engagement 
noted above resulted. St. Sebastian is especially brilliant 
at this season of the year, for it is there that King Alfonso 
and Queen Victoria have one of their most magnificent 
palaces, making the seaside resort the summer capital of 
the kingdom. 

The latest engagement secured for Mme. Frisch by her 
managers is for a joint recital with Pablo Casals, under 
the auspices of the Hartford Musical Club, at Hartford, 
Conn., on March 14, next. The combination of two such 
artists should afford an evening of rare enjoyment. It is 
not a new one, however, as the soprano and cellist have 
been associated on several tours of France. Jean Verd, 
the young French pianist, will be the third member of the 
trio. He, too, has supported Mr. Casals in the past, last 
season appearing with him in St. Louis and Baltimore. 

Music lovers are keenly anticipating Mme Frisch’s first 
recital in New York, which will take place on Wednesday, 
November 10. It will be an afternoon of French and Ger- 
man Lieder, and of the choice she has made the soprano 
wrote in her last letter: “The program for my New York 
recital is all arranged. It will have great variety and be 
very beautiful, I think.” 

Undoubtedly her hearers will think the same, for in her 
concerts abroad she has always been commended for her 
abilities as a program builder. Mme. Frisch comes with a 
splendid reputation and her advent is certain to be one of 
the notable features of the season. 





Rudolph Reuter “Summering.” 





Rudolph Reuter, the Chicago pianist, was “snapped” at 
Long Beach, Southern California, where he spent part of 


RUDOLPH REUTER AT LONG BEACH, SOUTHERN CALI. 
FORNIA, WHERE HE SPENT PART OF HIS VACATION. 











RUDOLPH REUTER, THE CHICAGO PIANIST, AT THE 
SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION. 


his vacation, and at the San Diego Exposition, as can be 
seen by the accompanying pictures, 





A Borwick Appreciation of the Malkin Music School: 


Shortly after the examinations of the Malkin Music 
School, February 21, 1915, at Aeolian Hall, New York 
City, Manfred Malkin, the director of the school, received 
the following appreciation from the eminent pianist, Leon- 
ard Borwick: 


Dear Mr, Mackin: I am much obliged for your very kind com- 


munication of yesterday’s date. 

Pray let me repeat my congratulations on the high standard of 
accomplishment the school has reached and my wishes for your 
continued success. 


Yours faithfully, 
Leonarp Borwick. 











September 16, 1915. 
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An Artistic Quartet. 





Caroline Hudson-Alexander, the popular soprano, is 
shown in the accompanying snapshot which was taken at 
the singer’s summer home in Lovell, Me. On Mme. Hud- 


son-Alexander’s right is Kurt Schindler, the composer, 

















AT CAROLINE HUDSON-ALEXANDER’S SUMMER HOME. 


conductor and accompanist, and the two gentlemen on her 
lett are Harold Vincent Milligan, organist of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York, and M. Bourgoise, a 
French artist. 


Julia Culp Due in October. 





Antonia Sawyer, who has managed Julia Culp, the Dutch 
Lieder singer, on her last three concert tours, has just 
received a long letter from the noted diva stating that this 
has been a most busy summer for her. Ever since she 
returned to Berlin, at the close of the concert season, she 
has practically spent most of her time at the front doing 
hospital work. Mme. Culp is, in fact, very domestically 
inclined, and says that although she has spent many and 
many a night in the hospitals she really got pure joy out 
of her work. She has done a great deal for the French 
and Russian prisoners, and on several occasions they have 
given her three hearty cheers. They call her “their sweet 
and when the occasion warrants she often 


voiced nurse,’ 
sings a little French and Russian song to them 

Mme. Culp is expected to sail for America some time 
She has been booked for a long concert sea- 
Coast. 


in October. 
son, which will extend to the 
v. Bos again will be her accompanist. Mr. Bos has also had 


Pacific Coenraad 


a busy season abroad. He has been doing a great deal 
of charitable work for the sick and wounded. 


Mme. Riheldaffer Is Entitled to a Vacation. 


On June 15 last Grace Hall Riheldaffer, soprano, finished 
her Southern Chautauqua tour in Arkansas, and immedi- 
ately traveled 1,300 miles to fill her first engagement on 
her Northern Chautauqua tour. During the month of 
July she sang nearly every day, among the cities she visited 
being Erie, Pa., Adriam, Mich., Hornell, N. Y., and Day- 
ton, Tiffin, Cleveland, Conneaut, Delaware, Chillicothe and 
Sandusky, Ohio, as well as various other cities. 

The Northern Chautauqua occupied her time until July 
31, after Western Chautauqua, 
which occupied her entire time until August 21. 
ent she is enjoying a much needed period of rest and re- 
laxation, which will continue until October 1. Her Chau- 
tauqua dates this spring and summer totalled nearly a hun- 
average of a 


which she went to the 


At pres- 


dred, and surely after having sung to an 
thousand people a day during that time she is entitled to a 


thorough rest. 


Leps’ Orchestra Plays New Foerster Work. 


At the first concert of the evening, September 7, Adolph 
M. Foerster’s new composition Suite No. 2, was given its 
first public performance at the Exposition Building, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. divided into four 
movements, designated as “Prelude,” “Reverie,” “Scherzo” 
and “Festivity,” and the enthusiastic reception accorded 
it speaks well for the work of this Pittsburgh composer. 


Foerster’s new work is 


” 


The remainder of the program consisted of Dvorak’s 
“New World” symphony. Both these works were given 


a scholarly reading by Conductor Leps. 





Witek in Four Cities. 





Anton Witek, the violinist, was soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra last season in various important 
cities. There was a universal demand to hear him in the 
Brahms and Tschaikowsky concertos, and newspapers of 
four cities referred to his playing as follows: 

“How many of the heralded virtuosi could have dupli- 
cated the masterful performance Mr. Witek gave of this 
terrific work? It was the playing of a sovereign tech- 
nician, a scholar, a spirited and imaginative interpreter. In 
the passion and abandon of bravura, in pyrotechnic flights, 
in the difficult cadenzas, and particularly in the noble song 
of the slow movement, in which Tschaikowsky avoids the 
banality that in other evil moments has beset him, Mr. 
Witek distinguished himself and brought glory to the or- 
chestra of which he is a member.”—Buffalo News. 


“As the central figure in an extremely beautiful concert 
given at the Academy of Music last evening by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Anton Witek scored a pronounced 
success and added another laurel to his crown as a vir- 
tuoso. He was heard in the solo part of Brahms’ concerto 
in D major, for violin and orchestra, an exquisite work, 
written for Josef Joachim, and dedicated to him by the 
composer as a mark of personal friendship. 

“Witek gave a masterly rendering, broad in interpreta- 
tion, subtle in phrasing, which brought him thunders of 
applause at the end of. each part and won him many recalls 
at the conclusion of the performance.”—Philadelphia 
Record. 





“Mr. Witek is a violinist of the very first rank, and in 
addition to possessing a flawless technic, he is a thorough 
artist."—The Sun, Baltimore. 


“Mr. Witek is an accomplished violinist of a very high 
There is poetic sympathy in his interpretation 
which appeals strongly to those who keep the beauties of 
the music above the personality of the performer. 
cially is he effective in the artistic manner in which he 
turns from one movement to another with a grace and 
skill that is rare except in the best of violinists. His num- 
ber was Wieniawski’s concerto in D minor, No. 2, for vio- 
lin and orchestra, and it was easily the leading feature of 
a brilliant program.”—Washington Post. 


order. 


Espe- 





The Schlieder Harmonic Course. 





Frederick Schlieder, the well known organist and spe- 
cialist in harmonic study as it relates to improvisation and 
to composition, announces a course of study and instru- 
mental drill in improvisation as a preparation for compo- 
sition and as a means for obtaining greater musical ef- 
ficiency. 

Asked to explain briefly the main features of his course, 
Mr. Schlieder said: 

“The main features of 
twenty years to complete 
ough knowledge of the constructive elements of the three 
essential factors of music, namely: Melody, harmony and 


one that has taken 





the course 
-are based, first, upon the thor- 





PERCY HEMUS 


Third Annual New York Recital of Songs by American 
Composers. CARNEGIE HALL, NOV. 8th 
Secretary, Hemus-Studios, 64 E. 34th Street, N. ¥ 

















rhythm; and, secondly, upon the diligent mental and in- 
strumental practice of each bit of 
the simplest harmonic, melodic and rhythmic progression 


musical materia! from 
through the phrase into the larger forms in which music 
is expressed. 

“The course is designed to train all of the musical facul- 
ies that enter into an act of worthy musical endeavor, be 
it improvisation, composition, or the interpretation of mu- 
sic. 

“The work establishes many new ideas concerning th 
creation and practice of music, which, while revolutionary, 
will remove many obstacles that now confront tie student 
of music and elucidate many theoretical problems that per- 
plex many an experienced musician.” 


Frieda Hempel Is Due Here 
from Germany This Month. 





Frieda Hempel, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who was called hastily to Germany in the early 
part of the summer because of the serious illness of her 
father, is herewith shown in the act of picking pears. Miss 


Hempel, who has spent the summer preparing for a busy 





FRIEDA HEMPEL IN 


HER GARDEN 


season in America, is expected to sail for New York from 


Rotterdam, on September 18. Before appearing at thé 
Metropolitan Opera House, she will go on a concert tour 
through the Middle West. 


pearance with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


This tour will include an ap 


Hokus 


Pokus—No, it was positively tragic. 


Did Scribbler’s play have a happy ending? 


The entire com- 


pany had to walk home.—Town Topics. 











ment address 








FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 


M. MUS., F.A.G.O. 


President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association, Organist Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, Fifth Ave 


announces a Course of Lessons, beginning October 18th, on 
Improvisation and Musical Composition 


based upon cultivation of the Harmonic Sense through Study and Practice of the Con- 
structive Elements of Harmony, Melody and Rhythm. For prospectus of course and enroll- 


FREDERICK SCHLIEDER, 


601 Madison Avenue, New York 

















MRS. KING-CLARK 





MEZZO 
SOPRANO Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 


Second American Tour Whole Season 
1915-1916 


Carnegie Hall, ~ - New York 





SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Tour Season 1915-16 Now Booking 


Direction: 





Wolfsohn Musical{Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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Wolfsohn Pupils to Sing at Wanamaker Auditorium. 


Leopold Wolfsohn will appear in recital 
\uditorium, New York City, Saturday 
iber < in the following program: 





. Mendelssohn 
Swag Chopin 


. .Henselt 
..Chopin 


. Hiller 
. - Liszt 

. Liszt 
..Chopin 
. -Chopin 


..Chopin 

. .Liszt 

’ recitals are to be given by Mr. Wolfsohn 
Yvonne de Treville’s “ Bagging” Party. 


yvonne de Tréville has been at her country 


eth, N. J., for a week, the proximity of 

City has not been able to lure her from the 
1 ing, and her morning hours are generally 
rn and beans, as well as “hagging” the 

lizabeth household awaited Miss de Tré- 
California, and then a (hametiar” party 

ich one of the invited guests was provided 

ket piled high with paper bags and a ball 

red twine Then a few of the experienced 


ith stepladders and all proceeded to the 

\ re t clusters of pale green balls had 
r large proportions, owing to the prima 
rival. With the aid of the helpers, armed 
igs, those mounted on the ladders made 

rh the “bagging,” after which “tea,” 


, was served on the lawn. 


Pupils from England. 


Bowes, the voca 


1 teacher at 601 Madison avenue, 


Cit d formerly associate of the De Reszké 
Paris, has had welcome news from two of his 

| Muriel Pearson, lyric soprano, and Natala 
oloratura, of London, both of whom are planning 
America, notwithstanding the unpleasant con- 

ted with ocean travel at the present time, 
continue their studies with Mr. Bowes. Those 


rrespondent of the Musica Courter, 








American Progressive Piano School 
GUSTAV L BEC KER, Director 





heard these young ladies when under Mr. Bowe’s care in 
the French capital and witnessed the progress they made, 
will not be surprised at their resolution. Miss Pearson in 
particular is the possessor of a pure light soprano of 
charming quality. 





A Tribute to Saramé Raynolds. 





The following appreciation of Saramé Raynold’s voice 
and art appeared in the Los Angeles Examiner, January 
19, 1915, written by Otheman Stevens: 

“Miss Raynolds has an impressively beautiful quality, 
both in voice and person. Her tones are sympathetic and 
vibrant with feeling. With artistic perception she con- 
trols her tones with the expressiveness demanded by the 
situation, but when power and resonance are called for, 
her clear, soaring notes filled the large auditorium with 
melody that thrilled with the combination of natural sweet- 
ness of sound and that quality of tonal surety that can only 
be acquired by the hardest of work under the greatest of 
teachers, which is best if not only acquired from Italian 
masters.” 





Carl Friedberg’s Plans. 





Carl Friedberg, the pianist. who was among the new- 
comers to America last season, will start his second Amer- 
ican tour the first week in October. 

Friedberg was among those artists who spent their sum- 
mer in this country, and he is very elated over the won- 
derful country which he has seen. 

Mr. Friedberg is booked for his second tour as far as 
the Pacific Coast, and he will have to leave for the West 
immediately after his New York recital, which will take 
place at Aeolian Hall, November 9. His first Western 
tour will take him away from New York for about six 
weeks, and upon his return he will be heard at a Metro- 
politan Opera House concert. 


Sorrentino’s Southern Tour. 





Annie Friedberg, manager of Umberto Sorrentino, the 
Italian tenor, announces a return concert tour in the South, 
starting October 15 and extending until January 18, 1916. 
Mr. Sorrentino scored such a tremendous hit when he was 
on his first Southern tour last year that he received the 
immediate promise of a return engagement. He will visit 
about forty different towns through several Southern 
States. 





Alberto Jonas with von Ende School. 


Alberto Jonas, the Spanish pianist, after a most success- 
ful trip to Salt Lake City, Utah, where he had a very large 
summer class, later visiting the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 


$10,000 Scholarships Arouse Interest. 





The recent announcement that the von Ende School of 
Music was presented with scholarships amounting to over 
$10,000 has aroused widespread interest, applications for 
further particulars arriving from every State of the Union. 
The examinations for these special scholarships will begin 
September 20 and continue for several weeks. 





Max Jacobs Resumes Season. 





One of the first to announce the resumption of his les- 
sons on the violin, his activity as soloist, leader of a string 
quartet, composer and conductor, is Max Jacobs. He 
needs no introduction to readers of the MusicaL Courter, 
for his manifold activities keep him in the limelight. He 
is located at 9 West Sixty-eighth street, New York City. 





Unclaimed Letter. 





A letter addressed to Miss Eleanor Painter is being held 
for claimant at the Musica Courter office, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, N. Y 





WANTED 


PIANISTE, Leschetizky pupil, aged 17, 
toured Europe and this country, wants to 
join Concert Party, References, Criti- 
cisms. Address “Viennese,” care Mu- 
sicAL Courter, 437 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 








WANTED.—Information or the address 
of Alberto Staccio. The advertiser has 
information which will probably be of 
exceptional value to him, and any friend 
or acquaintance that will supply his ad- 
dress will be doing him a favor. Address 
“O. M. D.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth evenue, New York. 





WANTED—A woman of prominence and 
ability as i singer to teach voice in a 
Southern girls’ college. The teacher 
must be a Protestant. An American with 
training and ability is preferred. Ad- 
dress “COLLEGE,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 
437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





IS AVAILABLE—Young American lady 
pianist, soloist and teacher, pupil of 
Prof. Theodor Leschetizky and Marguer- 
ite Melville-Liszniewska, is available for 
school or conservatory in or near New 
York City, Absolutely proficient in 











_and practical course. Exam tion, has arrived in New York City, and commenced teaching Leschetizky Method. Write 

ent teachers for beg im Address: z his work at the von Ende School of Music on Septem- “O. B. O.,” care MusiIcaL CourieER, 437 

Me ot } TIS, See’y, 114 We st goa St, N.-Y¥. ber 13. Fifth Ave., N. a 

Gordon € h Hy EMILIO AGRAMONTE, JR. Tenor OPERA TALKS 
| OT on Amp f TEACHER OF SINGING 
i ianist Special attention given to voice eee nang interpre- CONCERTS, COACHING, INSTRUCTION SH 
} tation, repertoire and diction in modern languages. . , . A Dramatic e 
et Studio: 260 W. 57th St., Wednesdays and Saturdays BLANCHARD BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — Silene wo Opera 








commencing Sept. 15, 1915. 





Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago 














companied, Cones Phone, Circle 6580. By HAVRAH HUBBARD and WELLS WESTON 
ome * —, for 7iD 0 R A B E C hk E R LAURA D. PELHAM GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
ae R CONCERT VIOLINIST mir 8 New York N.Y 
Se ae ee 18 Wedden Terrace, Howark, W. J. Tol, 1139 Waverly. 
ewYor qiecsinen VIOLINIST Sas Management: Charies Prescott Poore, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
coheed : mae Helen Frances (> F- ASE; 
= HETTIE SCOTT-GOUG 
BYERLY VV I LS O N TT- H |= R rat y Guiimaet baaiaieaiin 
CONTRALTO SOPRANO wen, ") | @ W. 98th St.. New York Phone River 7600 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. | Assistant to ETTA EDWARDS St. Louis, Mo. | Management: NATIONAL BUREAU, 619 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











PIANISTE PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
te 11K E rst t Nati nal Bank Per. Add.: Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburg, Pa. 


PIANIST 
Voice 
Ki li Hall 
W. R. GARDNER Culture poten 
Residence Studio: 2723 Broadway, poomems, © a. 
MABEL KING“"™” 


408 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone 4365 J. Grant 
Concert Recital Oratorio 
Address: 333 Jucunda St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARTHA S. STEELE 2remer's, 


Concert Recital Oratorio 
Address: bale ~~ and Fair Oak Streets 
ttsburgh, Pa. 


Lieut. Percy Richards 


Basso Cantante “THE MAN IN WHITE” 
Now singing at The Strand Theatre 
Management: HUGO GOERLITZ, Impresario 
15 East 40th St,, New York City ‘Phone, Murray Hill 4288 
Available for Concerts, Oratorio and ‘At Homes” 


mare LUCILLE PE PECK ETTA EDW ARDS Vocal Teacher | ZOE FULTON 





4000 DELMAR BOULEVARD - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


45 BATH AVENUE, OCEAN GROVE, N. J. Recitals Oratorio Opera 
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WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, ——— Department of Musi 


{ARLES M. HOLT, Director Department of Oratory and Dramatic Art. 
e Exceptional My: Complete Organization and Comprehensive Courses Make the 


CELINE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


12-44 EIGHTH ST., S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., The Recognized Leading Institution of the Northwest. 

Courses in all branches of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, from Elementary to Post-Graduate, 
equal in standard to similar courses given in European Schools and Conservatories of first rank. Faculty 
of Forty-four. Each department under Masters of wide reputation. Recital Hali seating 500. Fully 
equipped stage for acting and opera. School open all the year. Pupils may enter at any time. Send for 
Illustrated Catalog “C.” 


New Y ork ALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Central Park West Cor. 9 
Dormitory ter out-of-town students 








Tel. 679 Riverside 
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Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
—De Pachmann 


“1 Consider the 
really great Pianos of the World.” 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.”—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 W. Fourth Street 








Cincinnati 




















NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY D 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 2 NORTH. Soprano 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis Oo Management: 
The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- om Culbertson, Fine Arts Bldg.. Chicago 
tion in the Horthwest. E Western Representative: 
A M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana 
Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso MARGARET CONTRALTO 


Studios, 51 West 76th St, 
New York 


OTTO POLEMANN, 


DIRECTOR 
Trenton Music Festival Trenton Male Chorus 
Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal Schools 
64-66 East Van 


CENTRAL MUSIC HA Buren St.,Chioage 


Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 
certs, recitals, and other high-class entertainments. Seating 
capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- 

ess HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
| aol Street, Chicago. (In Summy’s Music Store.) Te.e- 
phone Wabash 8740. te 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portiand, Main 
Management: ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall Bide. Chicago 



































‘ay , n | Re So n * Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical mstrument manufactured inthe musical center of America for forty-four years 











WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 
t, The Wolfsoh ] Bureau, 1 W. 
son St. .» New York. Personal address, St. Hubert 
Hotel, 120 W 57th St., N. Y. Phone 2365 Circle 


‘Cranberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
rtistic Piano Playing 


Tue Fartten System 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 

















CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





JOHN Cpmpecoer Yeoutes 
oncerts an ecitals 
ADAM Instruction 


FLAATEN ‘CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, 





Minn. 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


Ogden, Utah*’(240 Voices) 
Joseph Ballantyne Just completed fourth success- 
irector ful tour to Pacific Coast 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


John J.\McClellan 


Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Management: Fred C. Graham, Music Bureau 
McIntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Richard KE NI OTT S Baritone 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
For Concert Booking Address 
307-08 Nixon Theatre Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AAGE FREDERICKS 


VIOLINIST 


Harry Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg.. 














Management, Chicago, |i) 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 


LOS ANGELES, ° CALIFORNIA 
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CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

5) of more than 400 artists, 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities, Also manager of the 
ne. Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 

1K18C 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘ sweet’’ 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
ties are distinguished in 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsiveto bow- pressure 
from real pianissimo te 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will interested in a 
booklet—‘‘An Artist's 
Touch’? — which I will 
gladly mai! you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS. 

Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. If desired, gradual 


includ- 





Reindah! Grand Model, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R.F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
((Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


charge accounts opened. | 


Factory and Offices Winth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 


ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
dents of all countries. Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 

















opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 
music, literature and esthetics. 
Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 
Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC DR. ROENTSCR 
Fine Arts Building 
Chicago 


Walter Spry Music School 


Walter Spry, Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovits. 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHE 


: CHAPMAN GOOLD =..." 
SWEET 


2314 Broadway New York 
1425 resduay, New York 


Telephone 4789 Schuyler 
Opera House Building 
Music, Dramatic Art, 


Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies. 
for qualified pupils. 
The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE: Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
DIRECTORS CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE. 

Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal age reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOG 
professors. TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 


7 AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments 
Public School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches. 


30th SEASON-—-SEPTEMBER 28th, 1915 
Send for Circulars and Catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. GATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean 


Musical Dir Bienes 





THE BEAUFORT 


140 West s7th Street 
ore 3053 Columbus 








Teacher of Som foe. Berlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, oronto; 
Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

Srecra, Operatic Trarninc (Incitupine Action) 


maxOoOma 





METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 








Dancing, Modern 
Ideal Residence 


Positions secured 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 























































MUSICAL COURIER 











j THE 
STEINWAY?|| Mason & Hamlin 
PIANOS 
preretenicacbretenat cst “THE STRADIVARIUS 
+ THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® 
NEW YORK _Q@ @ 


AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - - HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Warerooms: + Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and Bos ,) ON] 


Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 

















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


: Manufactured by : 


JEVWETT PIANO CoO., - ~ Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 




















THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized er 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 


. today. he 
It is built to satisfy the most 


cultivated tastes 














The advantage of such a piano - is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


AUTOPIANO CO. 
SOHMER & CO. vr foramen 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 324 Street 
































BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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